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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


ially Recommended For— 


d History, World Geography: 
nit on Japan: (1) “Should We 
pep Japan’s ‘Island Gateway’?” 
5; (2) “A Pictorial History of Ja- 
,” p. 6; (3) “A Day With Ken and 
eko,” p. 8, (4) “Our Record in 
pan, p.9 
es, Citizenship, American History: 
ommunity Forests Help ‘Keep 
imerica Green,” p. 12; “Uncle Sam 
pmes To His Census,” p. 17; “Over- 
as America: Should We Keep Jfa- 
n’s ‘Island Gateway’?” p. 5. 
‘e1asses: 
World News in Review,” p. 14. 


munity Forests (p. 12) 

to Teachers 
foblems of forestry and conserva- 
are presented from two different 
s, in this article on Community 
bsts, and in articles in World Week 
y 18 on the world timber shortage 
on housing problems. Articles in 
and the May 18 issues may be 
bined for use as a unit. 


ST OF ARTICLE 
any communities in the United 
ss and in Europe own their own 
lands. Reasons for owning com- 
ity forests include: (1) protecting 
community’s water supply; (2) af- 
g grounds for recreation; (8) 
ing Christmas trees, lumber, and 
wood; (4) providing a place where 
le can get acquainted with the 
shrubbery, and other plants of 
State. 
he number of school-owned fofests 
NMncreasing rapidly. School forests 
students first-hand opportunities 
Mtudy botany, biology, geology, ge- 
phy, and conservation. 


BIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


@o explain what community forests 
Sand to give the reasons why many 
munities want to own such forests. 


Student Activities 


1. Suppose that you're a_ special 
committee of citizens who've been 
asked to come before the city or town 
council to explain why your commu- 
nity should develop a community for- 
est. What reasons would you give? 

2. Study the area surrounding your 
community. What land would make a 
good site for a school forest? About 
how much would it cost per acre to 
buy this land? Does your state have 
special low-tax rates on privately- 
owned forest lands? (In some states the 
tax is only a few cents per acre per year 
for forest lands.) 

3. Write a letter to your state’s De- 
partment of Conservation. Ask if the 
Department furnishes seedling trees 
free to community forests and to pri- 
vately-owned forests. Also find out if 
the Department has any free booklets 
on forestry. 

4. If a school or a community in 
your area owns its own forest, ask per- 
mission to visit the forest. Inquire 
about how the school or community 
got the forest and its reasons for want- 
ing such a forest. 


Overseas America (p. 5) 


Note to Teachers 


The articles “Should We Keep fa- 
pan’s ‘Island Gateway’?”, “A Pictorial 
History of Japan,” “A Day With Ken 
and Taeko,” and “Our Record in Ja- 
pan” (pages 5 through 11) comprise a 
unit on Japan. “ 

This, the last article ot the “Overseas 
America” series, is a brief study of the 
American-held islands formerly owned 
by Japan—Okinawa, Iwo Jima, and 
others. 





STUDENT EDITION 
OF WORLD WEEK 
FOLLOWS PAGE 2.-T 











Discussion Questions 


Why did we choose Okinawa as one 
of our principal Pacific bases? Which 
of the former Japanese islands, if any, 
should the U. S. keep? 


Student Activity 


Suppose that you're a special com- 
mittee appointed to make recommenda- 
tions for our peace treaty with Japan. 
What would you recommend be done 
with the U. S.-held islands formerly 
owned by Japan? Give reasons for your 
recommendations. 


Our Record in Japan (p. 9) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

Our occupation policy in Japan is 
shaped by the Far Eastern Commission. 
Its headquarters are in Washington, 
D. C., and it consists of representatives 
from those nations who actively en- 
gaged in the war against Japan. Broad- 
ly conceived, the policy has been com- 
plete demobilization of Japan, develop- 
ment of democratic institutions, and 
building of peacetime industry which 
will sustain the Japanese people. The 
policy is carried out by General Doug- 
las MacArthur, Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers. In contrast to 
occupation procedures in Germany, his 
orders are given to an elected Japanese 
government which he checks upon, so 
that the general principles of occupa- 
tion are observed. 

Although the basic problem of curb- 
ing Japan’s industria] war potential, 
while developing enough industry to 
support the Japanese people, has not 
yet been solved, our occupation has es- 
tablished a democratically-elected Par- 
liament, confined the emperor’s author- 
ity to spiritual matters, dissolved con- 
centration of control of Japanese indus- 
try by spreading ownership of corpora- 
tions, and encouraged wider ownership 
of the land by making more of it avail- 
able at low cost to tenant farmers. 


Aim 


To have students understand the ba- 
sic aims of our occupation of Japan 








ing—in seafood). 
Great Issues: Education. 
7: Unit on Scandinavia: 
affairs); 
Norway). 


“Weight Bait” 


in British Guiana. 


atomic energy). 
India-Pakistan 


May II: 





Coming—Next Four Issues 


: Unit on World Fisheries: (1) “Fish Enough in the Sea?” (the 
movement toward international control of ocean fisheries); 
(2) “The Oceans: Last ‘Food Frontier’?” (what’s new—and com- 


New Zealand (British Commonwealth series). 


(1) Scandinavia 
(2) The Farmer-Fishermen of Norway (life in coastal 


(health and nutrition series). 
Unit on colonies in the Americas: 
ference on Western Hemisphere colonies; (2) How We Live 


Unit on Atomic Energy: (1) Recent technical and scientific de- 
velopments; (2) The Atom Abroad (foreign atomic develop- 
ments and the status of efforts at international control of 


(British Commonwealth sevies). 
Aviation (transportation series). 
Young Citizens in Action (“I Am An American Day” 


“On The Spot” (world 


(1) The Inter-American Con- 


feature). 








and what has been done to carry them 
out. 


Assignment 

1. What part has each of the follow- 
ing played in the occupation of Japan: 
(a) the Far Eastern Commission; (b) 
Allied Council for Japan; (c) the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers? 

2. Explain the fundamental aims of 
our occupation. 

$3. What evidence is there that prog- 
ress has been made in establishing 
democratic institutions in Japan? 


Discussion Questions 


1. The United States has been de- 
scribed as a schoolmaster in Japan with 
the Japanese people as pupils. What 
has this comparison meant, in practice, 
since September 1945? 

2. How is our fundamental policy in 
Japan intended to prevent war? 

8. What part do other powers who 
were in the war against Japan play in 
the occupation? 

4, Our occupation of Japan is expen- 
sive but essential. Do you agree? De- 
fend your answer. 

5. What part of our occupation pol- 
icy has been intended to win the sup- 
port of Japanese farmers? How has our 
policy affected Japanese industrialists? 

6. Why do you have a personal 
stake in the success of our occupation 
of Japan? 

References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” 
World Week, p. 3-T. 


March 16 


Map Study of the Japanese 

Empire (p. 7) 

Open magazines to page 7. 

1. Why is Japan, before her defeat 
in World War II, described as an em- 
pire? 

2. How does the location of Japan 
in relation to China help to. explain 
Chinese influence on Japanese culture? 

3. Which of the territories absorbed 
by Japan during the 20th century are 
the largest? 

4. How far is it from Tokyo to the 
Manchurian coast? (Use scale of miles.) 

5. In which direction did the Japa- 
nese armed forces proceed when they 
left Japan for the Philippines? How far 
is it from Tokyo harbor to the north- 
ernmost point of the Philippines? 

6. Which territory occupied by the 
Japanese was closest to Australia? 

7. How far is it from the southern- 
most part of the Japanese mainland to 
Australia? Assuming that the average 
speed of a plane is 250 miles per hour, 
how long would it take to cover the 
distance? 

8. How far is Okinawa from Tokyo? 
In what direction from Tokyo is Mar- 
cus Island? The Volcano Islands? 


A Day with Ken and Taeko 
(p. 8) 
Aim 
To have pupils understand that edu- 


cation is encouraged as part of our pro- 
gram for rebuilding and democratizing 


Assignment 
Outline a day’s activities in the 
of a Japanese schoolboy. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What similarities do you see 
tween our educational system and 
one in Japan? 

2. How can Japanese schools hel 
build democracy in Japan? 

3. Why was co-education unaccey 
ble to the Japanese before the oc 
tion? 

4. What connection is there be 
universal suffrage, which is establish 
by the new Constitution, and educat 
of girls? 

5. The use of American funds 
help educate Japanese is a good inve 
ment. Do you agree? Explain. 


Uncle Sam’s Census (p. 17) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

The U. S. Bureau of the Census 
take the census in April, 1950, wh 
the teachers in some states may 
asked to help (for pay). The Bure 
does much more than just count p@ 
ple. It gathers information on ho 
conditions, size of families, the numb 
of workers in the various occupatiog 
etc. All of this information is tabulat 
by complex tabulating machines and! 
useful to-Government officials, busine 
men, professional, and other people. | 


Aims 
To explain what the census is a 
to tell why it is important. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


The spring Semester Review) 
Test, a four-page separate folder 
containing objective and visual! 
quizzes for readers of World Week,} 
will be delivered with the May If 
issue. The tests will be based om 
national and international events? 
and other social-studies articles im 
World Week this semester. Every 
pupil-subscriber will receive a per- 
sonal copy. If you wish to hold the 
test for later use, please be sure to 
remove the quiz sheets from the 
package as soon as it arrives. 








Answers to World Week Quiz Page 22 | 

I. Community Forests: 1-F; 2-O; $4 
4-F; 5-O; 6-F; 7-O; 8-F. 

II. Overseas America: 1-China; 
nawa; 3-Iwo Jima; 4-Japan. 

III. Our Record in Japan: a-3, b-l, 
d-4, e-3, f-4. 

IV. Who Is He? General Douglas 
Arthur. 

V. Pictorial History of Japan: a-4; D 


e-8; d-2. 
4a7 
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NEW... FOTO-FILL FILLER . . . VISIBLE INK SUP- 

PLY... PLI-GLASS RESERVOIR . . . PLATHENIUM- 

TIPPED POINT... “AERO-METRIC CONTROL”... 
9 OTHER IMPORTANT ADVANCES 











OU’VE never owned such a pen! It’s the famous Parker 
**51”” made new and different in 14 important ways. 

The new Foto-fill filler, for example, makes filling the New 
51” extra fast and easy. You know it’s filled—you can see the 
ink supply . . . a bigger, longer-lasting supply. You'll never have 
to worry about this pen going dry in the middle of an exam! 

What’s more, the New “51” has ‘“‘Aero-metric control’’. It’s 
safeguarded against leaking even at jet plane altitudes. 

And that’s only the beginning. There’s lots more for you to 
see and try in the New “51”. Stop in at your Parker dealer’s 
today and ask him to show it to you. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U. S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 
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KEYS TO CLEAR THINKING: 4 


Make Your Samples 
Fair Enough 


HE reputation of public opinion pollsters hit an all-time 

low last November 2. For the re-election of President Tru- 

man was so unexpected simply because the public had been 
trained to believe that Messrs. Gallup, Roper, and their kind 
could do no wrong. We thought these gentlemen had developed 
a fool-proof technique for fortune-telling the opinions of Ameri- 
cans. 

The earthquake of November 2, however, should not blind us 
to the fact that the pollsters had a good idea. Impartial experts 
who have studied the problem reported that the failure of the 
polls was not due to defects in their basic theory, but to lack of 
thoroughness and timing in its application. Let’s see what the 
statisticians mean by “sampling.” 

Suppose a truck farmer has a 10-acre field of watermelons 
averaging 3,000 melons to the acre. He takes a commission mer- 
chant out to the patch, picks out the largest and ripest melon he 
can find on the sunny side of the field, cuts a slice, and urges his 
customer to sink his teeth in its delicious pink juiciness. If the 
merchant is as smart as we think he is, he will not fall for that 
one. He will demand to see a sample of at least 30 melons taken 
at random from every acre in the patch. If he found that the 
third 10 melons tested showed the same proportion of excellent 
quality as the first and second 10s, he would probably be willing 
to make a bid for the entire crop at a reasonable price per melon. 

In polling language, the 10-acre field of 30,000 melons is the 
whole unit. Any one or more melons from anywhere in the patch 
is a sample. A sample made up of every 10th watermelon from 
every third row is a cross-section sample. Whether it is an ade- 
quate sample or not depends upon whether the melons chosen 
are well-distributed, and from all types of soil. 

Samples can get messed up in many different ways. A Russian 
correspondent who spent two weeks in the United States wrote a 
report for Pravda containing this paragraph: “Conditions in capi- 
talist America are even worse than I imagined. I saw slums 
where five people were sleeping in one room. Two gangsters 
were shot dead the day I was in Chicago. Most of the crime in 
America is committed by boys and girls of high school age. Ten 
thousand auto workers had to go on strike to get a living wage. 
A Negro was lynched last month in a Southern town. In Balti- 
more a line of men two blocks long applied for unemployment 
insurance. Russians would be insane to trade the glorious bene- 
fits of communism for the alleged advantages of democracy.” 

No one can deny that these unfavorable things have happened 
or could happen in the United States. But what was the matter 
with this communist’s sample of America? 

By selecting a particular kind of events, quotations, or authori- 
ties, it is possible to “prove” almost anything about any country 
or group. Clear thinkers are those who are aware when a sample 
is “loaded.” 

So, whether it’s watermelons, or presidential votes, or social 
conditions, insist on an adequate cross-section sample before ar- 
riving at conclusions about the whole unit. 


May 4: Beware of False Analogies 








How about a cup of coffee? It’s 
been a long, exciting day in the 
field serving Uncle Sam. Now it’s 
time to relax and talk about the 
day’s maneuvers—and listen to 
the sergeant tell stories of men 
who fought in tanks. 


Wouldn’t you like to climb out 
of your own tank and squat down 
beside the Coleman stove with 
your army buddies? You’ll like 
the life of a soldier . . . the finest 
kind of a life that men can lead. 
Honor, Duty, Country are spelled 
in capital letters. Soldiers not 
only believe it—they live it. 


Anarmy career gives you every- 
thing you want—education, 
travel, comradeship and, most 

















This is the Life for You! 


PEACE IS AMERICAS 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


The new peacetime Army ond Air Force offer young men... 
# WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER JOBS 

%& BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 

de UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


A achat uBR? > 





important of all, the chance to 
grow into a leader under the 
guidance of our country’s out- 
standing men. 


Everything you are learning in 
high school prepares you to step 
into a soldier’s shoes. When you 
are old enough —17 with parents’ 
consent—grow up with the 
United States Army. Your coun- 
try needs strong, trained, young 
men who are willing and ready to 
defend her. In return, she gives 
you the finest possible start for 
adult life. Look at the successful 
men in your home town. You’ll 
find that many of the leaders you 
know served in the United States 
Army. 
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Say What 
You Please! 


\ 
CY a 


... and that’s what we mean! This let 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors, 





Dear Editor: 
The Children and Youth Film Club, 


recently formed in our high school, is 
the first of its type in the United States. 
We meet once a week to discuss what 
we feel to be good and bad in movies. 
For example, at our last meeting one of 
the objections raised was that at a high 
school dance in a typical movie about 
teen-agers, everyone always has a date 
and there seems to be no problem of 
getting a partner for the next dance, 
In reality, we all know that things don't 
go quite that smoothly. 

A poll will be taken soon in our 
school. The questions asked will be: (1) 
What do you like least in pictures? (2) 
What do you like most in pictures? 
(3) Was the last picture you saw good 
or bad? 

These ideas will be passed on to the 
Children and Youth Film Production 
Foundation of Hollywood which plans 
to produce motion pictures that will fill 
the need of the teen-agers. The founda- 
tion is a new organization and it plans 
to establish groups similar to ours in 
high schools throughout the country. 

There have been many review boards 
that gave a negative criticism of the 
movies. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to give constructive criticism and 
present it directly to a,. Hollywood 
board. 

Barbara Jean Murdock 
Madera (Calif.) Union H. $. 
2 a oe 
Dear Editor: 

Could you please tell me when Lou 
Boudreau ever played for the Chicago 
Cubs? I don’t think you can. So, how 
come he was wearing a Cub uniform i 
the picture which appeared in your 
March 2 sports column? 

Emmitt Oppenheimer 
Irvington, N. J. 


Hold your brickbat, pardner. Low 
was wearing a Cleveland uniform, 
right—the kind the Indians use on the 
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road. Too bad, you Cub fans. Bet you'd. 


love to see Boudreau in a Chicageyy 











“monkey suit.”—Ed. 
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What do you think of “G. I. Sam’s 

reason for taking possession of 
islands thousands of miles from the 
United States? Is it a good enough rea- 
son? 

Is it a good enough reason, for in- 
stance, for keeping the Stars and 
Stripes flying forever in the Ryukyus, 
Bonins, and Volcano Islands (see map 
on page 7)? 

American troops are occupying these 
little-known bits of land, the “island 
gateways” to southern Japan. Our Gov- 
ernment has not yet decided what to 
(lo with these islands. Should we keep 
all of them? Keep some*®of them? Put 
them under U. N. trusteeship? Give 
them back to Japan, which owned 
them for many years? Turn them over 
to some other nation? 

We must make that decision when 
the peace treaty with Japan is written. 

“We went through enough trouble to 
get them,” say some people. “We 
should keep these islands, so dearly 
bought with American blood.” 

Yes, they were dearly bought. Two 
of the last and bloodiest land battles 
of the Pacific war took place on these 
islands at Japan’s doorstep. Consider 
Iwo Jima. The Japanese commander of 
this five-mile-long island in the Volcano 
group called it “the front line that de- 
fends our mainland.” He fought to the 
death with all his troops. Five thousand 
Americans gave their lives to conquer 
Iwo. After Iwo fell, 11,000 more Amer- 
iceans died to capture Okinawa. 


Are They WORTH Keeping? 


These tragic battles have given Iwo 
and Okinawa a special place in Ameri- 
can history. But is that a good enough 
teason for making them American pos- 
sessions? Let’s look at these former 
Japanese islands and see whether 
they're worth keeping for any other 
reason. 

Volcanic upheavals have scarred the 
foor of the western Pacific Ocean. 
These upheavals have crisscrossed the 
ocean floor with ridges and deep 
troughs. Like spreading arms, two of 

ridges run southward from Japan. 
Where peaks of the ridges break the 
Surface of the ocean, they become 
islands. 


Tins a look at the’ cartoon at right. 











The westerly “arm,” comprising the 
Ryukyu Islands and Formosa, reaches 
out as if to clutch at the China coast. 
The easterly “arm” stretches straight to 
our main western Pacific base, Guam 
(see March 23 World Week). 

Before World War II Japan con- 
trolled all the islands of both ridges 
except Guam. Since the war ended, 
Formosa, the “hand” of the western 
“arm,” has been lopped off and re- 
turned to China. The eastern “arm” has 
been cut off at the elbow: The Mari- 
anas (see April 6 World Week) are 
now a U. S. trusteeship. 

North of the Marianas, the islands 
of the eastern “arm” are mere “flecks 
of volcanic ash.” There are more than 
50 islands, with an average area of 
about three square miles each. The Izu 
Islands, close to Japan, were used by 
the Japanese as a concentration camp 
for convicts as long ago as the 12th 
century. The more southerly islands 
(Bonins and Volcanoes) had no popu- 
lation at all until about a century ago. 
Some seamen (including a few Ameri- 
cans) were the first settlers, followed 
by some Japanese colonists. 

Lush tropical forests cover the islands 
of the eastern “arm.” They have no 
other resources of any value. Like lone- 
ly Marcus Island far to the east, how- 
ever, these islands provided useful 
landing fields for Japanese planes dur- 
ing World War II. “Unsinkable aircraft 
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carriers”: that’s what our military men 
called these Japanese island bases. 

Unless Japan should become an un- 
friendly power, the islands of the “east- 
ern arm” do not seem to be of great 
importance to us. 


The Ryukyus 


Far more important are the islands 
of the “western arm,” the Ryukyus. 

The Ryukyus form a chain 800 miles 
long from the southern tip of Japan al- 
most to Formosa. They are so close to- 
gether that, if you hop from island to 
island, you are almost always within 
sight of the next island. 

These warm, wet islands have a total 
area of 935 square miles (less than the 
area of Rhode Island). A majority of 
the 800,000 people of the Ryukyus live 
on the one large island of the group, 
Okinawa. It is 65 miles long and, in 
places, as much as 15 miles wide. 

Like Iwo, Okinawa was a “front-line 
fortress” protecting the Japanese home- 
land. A hundred thousand Japanese re- 
sisted savagely when we invaded the 
island in 1945. After we captured Oki- 
nawa, we turned it into our main base 
for invading Japan. Japan surrendered 
before the invasion was launched. 

But Okinawa continues to be one of 
our principal Pacific bases. In 1947 the 
Army hired several thousand civilian 
workmen for a three-year project to 

(Continued on page 11) 





OUR FRONT COVER. A young Ameri- 
can finds a friend on Okinawa. Air 
Force Sergeant Phil C. Geraci, of Fred- 
erick, Md. (right), visits a Buddhist 
temple with an Okinawan guide. The 
statue is Kwannon, the Goddess of 
Mercy. —Photo from U. S. Air Force 











of Japanese history. It has been said jestingly that one Ameri- 
can (Commodore Perry) “opened” Japan, another American 
(General MacArthur) “closed” Japan. This is not quite true. 
It would be; perhaps, more correct to say that both Americans 
“opened” Japan—the first to modernization and the second to 
the ways of democracy and peace (see “Our Record in Japan”). 
What sort of people are the Japanese? They are Mongolian 
in origin. It is believed that at some remote period the Japa- 
nese people migrated from the Siberian mainland to the four 
islands of present-day Japan. A few descendants of the origi- 
nal inhabitants—the Ainus—still live in parts of Hokkaido 
Island. Japan (total area: 147,000 sq. mi.) has never been in- 
vaded, nor ever conquered in battle before World War II. 
In physical appearance, most Japanese are short, with olive 
or yellow skin-color, and slanted eyes. Most, if not all, of 
Japanese culture is imitative. As shown in the panels, the 
Japanese “borrowed” their religion, arts, and crafts from China 
and, later, industrial techniques from Europe and America. 
Drawings by Staff Artist Charles Beck 





Depicted in the panels on these pages are the highlights 





A Japanese legend relates that Amaterasu- 

© O-Mi-Kami, the sun goddess, once let four 
dew drops fall from her scepter into the sea. 
These drops formed the four principal islands 
of Japan. Jimmy Tenno, supposed d of 
the goddess, became Japan’s first emperor. 








Portuguese sailors reached Japan in 1543, 

© and were the first Europeans to set foot 
there. In 1549 a Jesuit priest, Francis Xavier, 
began preaching Catholicism in Japan. Other 
missionaries followed, and then came traders 
frem Spain, Portugal, Holland, and England. 


The first Buddhist priest came to Japan 

©@ in 552 A.D. He was the bearer of Chinese 
civilization, taught arts and crafts, introduced 
a written language. Under Prince Shotoku, 
ruler of Japan from 593 to 621 A.D., Buddhism 
took hold as the established religion of Japan. 





Japanese rulers soon feared that mission- 

® aries would pave the way for Japan’s con- 
quest by European powers. All traders and 
Christian priests were ordered to leave. Thou- 
sands of Japanese Christians were massacred in 
1637. Japanese were forbidden to go abroad. 
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The imperial court was established o 

® Kyoto in 794. Kyoto remained Japan's 
capital until 1867. The emperor had little a 
thority, but he was the country’s spirited 
leader. Real rulers of Japan were the shogun, 
er generalissimos, until the middie 1800s. 











6 Japan became “the hermit kingdom” 
© She remained in seclusion until 1853, whet 
Commodore Matthew Perry, in command of fou 
American warships, sailed into Yedo Bay. Up@ 
his demand a treaty was signed nex? 
opening Japan to trade with U. $. and ‘ 
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The next 14 years witnessed important 

® changes in Japan. In 1867 the shogunate 
was overthrown and the powers of the emperor 
restored. Emperor Meiji issued, in 1868, the 
Charter Oath, guaranteeing a Diet (parliament) 
and submitting to the terms of a constitution. 


10 In 1931 Japan invaded Manchuria and 
® set up the puppet state of Manchukuo. 
Condemned by the League of Nations, Japan 
quit the League. On July 7, 1937, occurred the 
Marco Polo Bridge skirmish near Peiping—the 
siart of Japan's eight-year war with China. 


On the “day of infamy,” December 7, 


‘ ” 
kingdom. l l ® 1941, Japan made her sneak attack on 


Harbor. Within six months, Japan had 
tuken Guam, Singapore, the Philippines, and was 
SHacking Burma, Borneo, and the Aleutians. 
The ruthiess Jap invader threatened all Asia. 


A vast modernization program began. 

© Compulsory education was started. Stu- 
dents went abroad and returned with knowledge 
of Western scientific advances. Industry achieved 
Western standards—and a powerful army and 
navy were created, following German methods. 


9 Japan’s first step as a conqueror was her 
® victorious war against Thina (1894-95). 
Next she triumphed over Russia (1904-05). This 
war was settled by the Peace of Portsmouth 
(N. H.). President Theodore Roosevelt acted as 
intermediary. (See map for areas acquired.) 


This is Japan at the peak of her power in 1942. Through butchery and fanatic 
thrusts, she controlled an area of 3,000,000 square miles inhabited by 400,000,000 
people. Then the tide began to turn. The Allied offensive struck again and again 
at Guadalcanal, Kiska, Tarawa, Makin (1942). On October 20, 1944, General Mac- 
Arthur proclaimed, “I have returned!” to welcoming Filipinos. lwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa fell in 1945. With all outer defenses breached, the stage was set for the 
invasion of the Japanese home islands. On July 26, 1945, an ultimatum was dis- 
patched to Japan calling for immediate surrender. Then came the events which 
propelled the whole world into a new age. On August 6 a U. S. plane dropped a 
single atomic bomb, annihilating three fifths of Hiroshima. Three days later an- 
other atomic bomb doomed Nagasaki, and Russia declared war on Japan. By 
then Japan had enough. She surrendered unconditionally on August 14, 1945. 
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A Day with Ken 


EN and Taeko hurried along the 
K narrow shop-bordered street in 
the direction of their schools. Ken 
carried a lunch box with his ration of 
boiled rice, and his books in a canvas 
knapsack. Taeko had tied up her school 
supplies in a furoshuki, a bright-colored 
piece of silkecloth. Ken didn’t wait for 
his sister but ran ahead because his 
school was farther off. And who would 
want to walk with a girl anyway! 
Soon Ken caught up with some other 
boys and continued with them down a 
wide avenue to the boys’ high school, 
or koto gakko. Girls did not attend this 
school. Some of the high schools have 
recently admitted both boys and girls, 
but Ken was very skeptical about the 
wisdom of this. After all, girls are gen- 
erally considered very silly and in- 
capable of doing anything like logical 
or reflective thinking. Had not his eld- 
ers always maintained this to be true? 


No Shoes in School 


Removing their wooden shoes, or 
getas, as they are called, the boys left 
them on a rack near the door. These 
shoes have wooden blocks or heels, 
both back and front, and are fastened 
on by strong leather or fabric cords. 
Ken walked to his classroom in his 
socks. Some of the boys wear flat in- 
door slippers. They all wear dark trou- 
sers and white shirts. 

When their teacher arrived, he 
aelped them begin their social studies 
lesson. The boys worked in study 
groups of five or six. Some were read- 
ing, and some were holding discussions. 
Each group was studying a different as- 
pect of life in their city. Reading ma- 
terials were scarce, so a number of 
excursions were planned for gathering 
information. 

One group was planning an excursion 
to a railroad station. Another was going 
to visit a newspaper office. Later on 
each group will report its findings to the 
entire class. Possibly they might share 
the results of their study on one of the 
regular radio broadcasts for schools. 


SSRs 


@ Dr. Hill, specialist in social science in the 
U. S$. Office of Education, was sent to 
Japan last summer to assist the Japanese Min- 
istry of Education in preparing an education 
fext book. Her article describes school life 
in the new form it has taken since the war. 


and laeko 


By Dr. Wilhelmina Hill 


The boys enjoy’ studying in small 
groups, for it gives each one a chance 
to do his part in the various learning 
projects. Ken’s teacher says that shar- 
ing responsibility is a very important 
element in democratic living. Before the 
schools began to change their ways the 
teachers usually lectured to the pupils, 
or required them to study individually 
and then take very difficult oral or 
written examinations. 

The school’s new courses provide 
considerable vocational training and 
guidance for Ken and his classmates. 
They are learning many skills, and are 
exploring fields in which they might 
find a job. One of Ken’s favorite proj- 
ects is his work with the school garden. 
Several rows of fine vegetables and 
flowers are the result of planting seeds 
which were sent to his school by Ameri- 
can boys and girls. 

Taeko goes to the chugakko, or junior 
high school. Her classmates are both 
boys and girls, for many of the schools 
of this level, grades seven, eight, and 
nine, are trying out co-education. These 
pupils are dressed rather simply. The 
boys wear white shirts and dark trou- 





sers, and most of the girls wear 


skirts. 

Sometimes the boys and girls take 
sides and engage in endless quarrek 
and debates, just to determine who 
would win out—the boys or the gitk 
But most of the time they get 
rather well. The parents of Taeko and 
the other pupils have organized their 
first parent-teacher organization, and 
its members are enthusiastic about the 
way co-education is being developed in 
their school. 

The first lesson for, the day in Taeko’s 
classroom is mathematics. Each of the 
pupils has a small abacus at his desk, 
He computes the problems called by 
the teacher by moving the little wooden 
buttons on the wires of the abacy 
frame (see photo at end of article). The 
teacher shows them new combinations 
and processes with a large abacus in the 
front of the room. 

When the teacher of English comes 
to the room, he shows pictures to Taeko 
and her classmates and pronounces the 
corresponding words in English. All of 
the boys and girls try very hard to 
learn to say these words correctly, for 
they wish to know how to talk with the 
GIs and other Americans who live in 
their city. Often the soldiers laugh and 
talk with them and sometimes. umpire 
their games. 

The science lesson was about earth- 
quakes, for there had been one the day 
before, centered at a coastal city on the 
other side of the island. Taeko and her 
classmates had felt the earthquake’ 
motion. In class they tied small stones 
on the ends of pieces of string to dem- 
onstrate the pendulum movement 
which hanging objects, such as electric 
lights and curtain cords, showed dur 
ing the earthquake’s tremors. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Above: GI corporal 
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on leave catches for youthful baseball players. 


Belaw: U.S. soldiers shopping for gifts for home folks in Japanese store. 


A Japanese mother 
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Photo by U. 8. Army 
casts ballot for first time under new constitution. 


won World War II. Sounds odd? It 

shouldn’t, if by Japan we mean the Japa- 
nese people. There is every indication that mil- 
itary defeat brought them democratic victory. 

For the first time in the history of Japan her 
people now have free elections, free trade unions, 
a free press, free trials, freedom of expression, the 
right of all to vote, and a government responsible 
to the people. 

All these changes have taken place since 
Japan’s unconditional surrender; less than four 
years ago. It was on September 2, 1945, aboard 
the USS Missouri in Tokyo Bay that Japan’s sur- 
render was formally signed. A week later Amer- 
ican troops, under the command of General Doug- 
las MacArthur, entered the capital, Tokyo. 

These events marked the beginning of a po- 
litical and social revolution in Japan which is 
still in progress. 

Japan is supposedly under Allied control; yet 
in practice the occupation of the country is Amer- 
ica’s job. We have 125,000 troops there. With 
Uncle Sam as school master the Japanese people 
are being re-educated toward a democratic and 
peaceful way of life. 

Here is how Allied control in Japan operates. 
To begin with, occupation policies are decided 
on by two organizations, both of which have 
headquarters in Washington. 

One is the Far Eastern Commission set up in 
1945 as the highest policy-making body for Japan. 
It was originally made up of representatives of 
11 nations (those which took an active part in 
the war against Japan)—the United States, Brit- 
ain, Russia, China, France, the Netherlands, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, Australia, India, and the 
Philippines. In 1947 Pakistan was added. 


Hivonv books may yet record that Japan 


SCAP—Japan’s Postwar Ruler 


The other body which shapes top policy for 
Japan is a United States government organization, 
the State, War, and Navy Coordinating Commit- 
tee. On military matters the U.S: Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are consulted, and questions of basic im-. 
portance are submitted to the President for his 
approval. 

The decisions of the coordinating committee 
are transmitted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, who 
is the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(“SCAP”). SCAP is technically a person, namely 
General MacArthur, but the term has come to 
be generally used to denote the occupation 
authorities or General MacArthur's headquarters, 

In Tokyo SCAP cooperates with the Allied 
Council for Japan (ACJ). The ACJ is composed 
of four representatives: (1) the Supreme Com- 
mander (or his deputy) who serves as chairman 
and U.S. member; (2) « USSR member; (3) a 
Chinese member, and (4) a member representing 
jointly Britain, Australia, New-Zealand, and India, 
It is ACJ’s job to consult with and advise SCAP 
on problems of occupation, according to policies 
laid down by FEC. Unlike the arrangement in 
Germany, no country within the Allied Council 
may exercise veto power. 

SCAP gives instructions to the Japanese gov- 
ernment. The Japanese government, in turn, gives 








Special drawings by Max Brandel 


Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida 


the necessary orders to the Japanese 
people. In other words, in Japan—again 
in contrast to Germany—we give no di- 
rect orders to the people. The orders 
are given to the Japanese government, 
but constant checks are made to see 
that the orders are carried out. 

What are we trying to accomplish in 
Japan? 

The development of policy for the 
occupation of Japan began during the 
war. Decisions were reached by the 
U.S., Britain, and China, and later 
agreed to by Russia, when she joined 
the war’ against Japan on August 9, 
1945. These decisions were put to- 
gether in a document issued by the 
United States government on August 
29, 1945, setting forth the blueprint for 
our occupation policy. This policy was 
later unanimously approved by the Far 
Eastern Commission. 

“The ultimate objectives of the 
United States in regard to Japan,” the 
instructions read, “are: 

“(a) To insure that Japan will not 
again become a menace to the United 
States or to the peace and security of 
the world; 

“(b) To bring about the eventual 
establishment of a peaceful and respon- 
sible government which will respect the 
rights of other states and will support 
the objectives of the United States as 
reflected in the ideals and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

These, then, are our fundamental 
aims in Japan—to make the country 
peace-abiding and democratic. Uncle 
Sam has assumed the role of “school 
master.” The school consists of 78,000,- 
000 “pupils”—the entire Japanese na- 
tion. The “teacher” is General Mac- 
Arthur. And the former so-called “God- 
Emperor” Hirohito is reduced to the 
position of a sort of “monitor.” 

A question frequently asked is: Why 
did the Allies agree to retain Hirohito? 
There are several reasons. For one 
thing, Japan, although conquered, had 
not been invaded by troops. Unlike 


Germany, she surrendered with her 
armies intact and her homeland unin- 
vaded. Secondly, according to the Japa- 
nese Shinto religion, the Emperor is a 
divine being, descended from the Sun 
Goddess and, therefore, incapable of 
wrongdoing. He was the only authority 
whom the diehard fanatics would obey. 

It was reasoned that we could use 
this “God-Emperor” to our advantage 
to avert chaos and prevent unnecessary 
bloodshed. Events of the last three and 
a half years have justified this position. 
Hirohito has proved to be cooperative 
and helpful. 

The instructions to SCAP of August 
29, 1945, detailed the steps to be taken 
to achieve our aims in Japan: 

1. Military 
(a) Complete demobilization of all 


armed forces—Japan is not to have a 
single soldier, sailor, or marine. 





General Douglas MacArthur 


(b) Reduction of Japanese territory 
—Japan’s rule is to be limited to the 
four home islands. 

(c) Surrender of all military equip- 
ment from rifles to battleships to planes; 
destruction (or surrender to the Allies) 
of all war industries. 

(d) Disbanding of all militaristic 
and_ultra-nationalistic organizations, 
and prohibiting the leaders of these or- 
ganizations from ever holding public 
office. 


2. Political 

(a) The development among the 
Japanese people of a desire for indi- 
vidual liberties and respect for funda- 
mental human rights. 

(b) Abolition of all Japanese cen- 
sorship and all “thought police”; release 
from jail of persons imprisoned because 
of anti-militarist activity. 

(c) Issuance of a “bill of rights” 
(providing for free speech, press, reli- 
gion, and fair trials) patterned after 
that of the U. S.; a separate court sys- 
tem, also similar to ours. 

(d) Provision for universal suffrage 


which will permit Japanese women to 
vote for the first time; encouragement 


of political parties, labor unions, and 
trade associations. 

(e) Abolition of state Shintoism—the 
worship of the emperor as a sacred 
being. (The old Shintoism, which is a 
genuine religious faith, is to be allowed 
to continue. ) 

(f) Complete overhaul of the school 
system and its text books—to eradicate 
any trace of militarism. 

(g) Establishment of representative 
democracy, with the head of the goy- 
ernment elected by the Diet (parlia- 
ment) and the Diet elected by the peo- 
ple; the emperor to become merely a 
symbol of the state, exercising no pow- 
er; and the hereditary House of Peers 
to be abolished and replaced by an 
elected upper house. 


3. Economic 

In this field the instructions of the 
U. S. government to SCAP were: “The 
Japanese people shall be afforded op- 
portunity to develop for themselves an 
economy which will permit the peace- 
time requirements of the population to 
be met.” 

Now against the background of what 
we were supposed to do, let us examine 
what we have done. 

Within the first year of our occupa- 
tion, Japan was thoroughly disarmed. 
This gigantic undertaking involved the 
demobilization of 4,000,000 Japanese 
soldiers in the home islands and 2,500,- 
000 abroad, as well as the return of 
2,000,000 Japanese civilians from over- 
seas. 

A new constitution came into effect 
on May 3, 1947. Unmistakably, it was 
“ghost-written” by Teacher MacArthur. 
The constitution contains the unprece- 
dented “no-war” clause. “War,” it de- 
clares, “is forever renounced as a means 
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# dealing with other nations. The 
maintenance of land, sea and air forces 
as well as other war potentials, wil 
never be authorized.” 

This constitution, adopted by the 
Japanese people, minces no words 
when it comes to the emperor. He is 
reduced to a “symbol of the state” and 
is stripped of all “sacred” rights. The 
cabinet is not responsible to the em- 
peror but to the Diet. 

Several changes in Japan’s economic 
life have been brought about by SCAP. 
The huge family monopolies known as 
the Zaibatsu (which controlled most of 
the country’s wealth prior to the war) 
were stripped of power by anti-trust 
actions and heavy taxation. Stock in 
Zaibatsu corp6rations was ordered sold 
to the public. No one is allowed to own 
more than a small share of the total 
stock. 

There has been a sweeping reform 
in the country’s land ownership. Before 
the war only half of the farmers owned 
the land they worked. A recent land- 
reform act has made it possible for 
2,000,000 tenant farmers to buy 5,000,- 
000 acres of land. 

By losing Manchuria, Formosa, and 
Korea (see map page 7), the Japanese 
are no longer able to grow enough food 
for themselves. They also lack many 
vital raw materials. 

To keep the Japanese people alive 
and to aid their economic recovery, the 
United States has spent more than 
$1,200,000,000 since the war ended. 
During the present year about $470,- 
000,000 is being spent, mostly for food, 
petroleum, fertilizers, medicine, spare 
parts for machinery, cotton, coking 
coal, and rubber. Including the cost of 
maintaining our occupation forces, Un- 
cle Sam is spending about one billion 
dollars a year in Japan. 

The chief problem facing the United 
States is how to make Japan self-sup- 
porting, without permitting her to re- 
vive her war industries. 

Another problem confronting SCAP 
is how to check the spread of commu- 
nism in Japan. The Communists repre- 
sent only a small minority of the popu- 
« lation. But their vote in national elec- 

tions has grown from one million to 

three million. Some observers believe 
that the increased Red vote is a tesult 
of the recent Communist victories in 
nearby China. Others, who are critical 
of General MacArthur's administration, 
attribute the strong showing made by 
the Communists in last January’s elec- 
tions to a recent SCAP order banning 
strikes by government employees. 
Finally, there is the question of a 
peace treaty with Japan. Most observ- 
ers believe that no peace settlement 
will be concluded until relations be- 









tween the United States and Russia are 
| improved. 





A Day with Ken 


(Continued from page 8) 


The pupils wrote brief reports about 
the earthquake on the blackboard and 
on paper at their desks, The Japanese 
and Chinese languages do not have al- 
phabets like our own, but use charac- 
ters which express a word or a whole 
idea. Taeko and her classmates use old 
Chinese characters when they write, 
making them very carefully with chalk 
or paint brush. , 

By the time a boy or girl finishes the 
chugakko, he is expected to know how 
to read at least 1,800 of these charac- 
ters and to write at least 1,200. In 
schools before the war, the number of 
characters required was much larger. 
Pupils often spent over half of their 
school time in learning to read and 
write the national language. 

When the long school day was over, 
Taeko hurried home to help her mother 
look after the younger children and pre- 
pare the evening meal. Rice and a few 
pieces of fish make up the main dish. 
Taeko’s mother cooked this food over 
a small charcoal stove on the floor. She 
arranged some yellow and white flowers 
in a low vase and placed them before a 
kakemono or wall hanging. 

Taeko fastened her little brother, Ya- 
sushi, on her back and carried him with 
her as she went to purchase some tea 
at a little shop. On the way back, they 
paused to enjoy the slide pictures and 
stories of the kamishibai man. He 


placed the pictures in a boxlike frame 
and told a stary as he changed them. 
Taeko and Yasushi laughed to see the 
exciting things which happened to 
“The Adventurer” (a Japanese Super- 
man). Then Taeko bought a piece of 
candy for Yasushi from the man. 

Ken did not come directly home from 
school. He went straight to a park 
where he played baseball with his team. 
He likes to play tennis and to swim, 
but his favorite sport is’ baseball. Most 
of his friends feel the same way. : 

By the time their father arrived home 
from his work in a small luggage shop, 
Ken and Taeko had returned, and the 
evening meal 'was soon ready. Every- 
one made himself as clean and neat as 
possible and then sat on floor mats 
around the low table. Their mother 
had changed to an attractive kimono 
and served the simple meal graciously. 
Their father is proud of his fine family, 
especially of his two oldest children, 
who are getting a high school educa- 
tion and learning many things needed 
for living in their new Japan. 





Abacus, widely used in Japan and China, 
rivals electric calculators for 5 





“ISLAND GATEWAY”’ 


(Continued from page 5) 


build military installations on Okinawa. 
Recently this program has been some- 
what curtailed. 

The two-month battle for Okinawa 
in 1945 destroyed 95 per cent of the 
homes of the Okinawans. Most of the 
island’s livestock was wiped out. The 
people are living mostly on relief sup- 
plies from the U. S. 

Rebuilding is going ahead. Thou- 
sands of thatched-roof huts have been 
set up to shelter the people. The U. S. 
Military Government has started a 
number of small industries which pro- 
vide jobs. Schools have been opened 
and an Okinawan government created. 
The Okinawan Assembly, formed in 
1946, includes some elected members 
and some members appointed by the 
U. S. military commander. 

The people of the Ryukyus are farm- 
ers and fishermen. They resemble both 
the Chinese, who once ruled the islands, 
and the Japanese, who annexed the 
Ryukyus to Japan in 1879. 

The Ryukyus have no important 


mineral resources. Probably these is- 
lands would be an expense rather than 
an asset for a nation that controls them. 

As a military base, however, Okina- 
wa is of great value. Our forces there 
could provide aid to our occupation 
troops in Japan or shield the Philip- 
pines from attack. Bases in the Ryukyus 
would be less than two hours’ flying 
time from the central China coast. 

A high U.S. military official (some 
reports say it was Army Secretary Ken- 
neth C. Royall himself) recently told 
newspapermen in Japan: . 

“I am not certain we could hold Ja- 
pan [in case of war], nor am I certain 
it would be worth while as long as we 
have [bases in] Okinawa and the Phil- 
ippines, which are relatively safer and 
from where we can mount a strategic 
air attack.” 

Should we keep the Ryukyus? 

Obviously this question is only a 
part of a much larger question that is 
still unanswered: Exactly what influ- 
ence .does the United States intend to 
wield in Japan, China, and northern 
Asia in the years to come? 

This is the last of 10 articles on “Overseas 
America.” 














3. Forest Service 


Community Forests 


help 


ern District School, in Franklin 
County, Missouri. 

The school stands in a 40-acre 
“school forest’—a woodland owned by 
the school district. 

In winter, the schoo! forest supplies 
fuel wood to heat the schoolhouse. ~ 

All year round, the forest is ar out- 
door laboratory for botany, biology, 
geology, geography, and conservation. 
There young peuple of Tavern District 
study the trees and flowers, birds and 
animals, minerals and soil formations, 
of their region. They plant shrubs 
which yield food for birds. They build 
bird houses and bird feeding-stations, 
and keep a census of bird life. 

Other schools, too, are using the 
woods for a textbook. A Wisconsin state 
law passed in 1929 gave schools the 
power to own land for forestry* pur- 
poses. Now there are 225 school forests 
in Wisconsin. In the leaf-hung “school- 
room” of the woods, botany, forestry, 
and wildlife studies are taught. 

The school forestry club of North 
Lake, Michigan, has developed a 40- 
acre forest next door to the school yard. 

The 140-acre Blythe Shoals School 
Forest in Greenville, South Carolina, 
is a famed beauty spot. 

There are a total of about 1,300 
school forests, scattered through 30 
states. Michigan, Wisconsin, New York, 


Te: FOREST is a classroom at Tav- 


%® Means word is defined on page 22. 


“Keep America Green” 


Illinois, and Florida are leaders in the 
movement. 

School-forest projects are part ot a 
tar larger program of community for- 
ests. 

A community forest is a section of 
woodland, or woodland-to-be, that be- 
longs to a local community. A few com- 
munity forests are owned by churches 
and other community organizations of 
private citizens. The vast majority be- 
long to a unit of local government: 
town, village, city, county, or school 
district. 

Some are little groves ot an acre in 
size or even less. Probably Seattle, 
Washington, has the largest. Seattle’s 
83,000-acre forest covers twice as much 
land as the city itself. There are more 
than 3,000 community forests. Almost 
every state has at least a few. 

The community-forest movement 
started in Europe long ago. A vast for- 
est once covered most of Europe. As 
population grew, the people cut down 
the trees to clear land for planting, to 
build houses and ships, and to obtain 
fuel. Two thirds of Europe’s forests 
are gone. 

Years ago Europeans took steps to 
save their remaining woodlands. Na- 
tional governments passed strict laws 
to prevent destruction of forests. Com- 
munities, too, awoke to the need for 
woodland conservation. 

In some parts of Europe, such as the 


PLANT A TREE for Arbor Day! 


just 77 years ago (April 10, 1872, t 
be exact). A million trees were set ont 
that day. Within 20 years, 100,000 
acres of forest had appeared on the 
treeless prairies of Nebraska. 

Arbor Day has spread to all states and 
several foreign countries. It is observed 
by most schools. The date generally 
depends on the best time for tree 
planting. In the South, Arbor Day 
usually falls during the winter, and in 
the northern states, during early spring, 





Black Forest and the Baden region in 
Germany, and the Vosges region of 
France, local communities are the lead. 
ing owners of forest land. One fifth of 
French and German forests are com- 
munity forests. Swiss communities own 
two thirds of all Swiss forests. Some 
European cities make so much money 
from timber-cutting and other forest ac- 
tivities that they don’t have any local 
taxes. 


Newington: 1710 


The community-forest idea spread 
across the Atlantic to New England in 
colonial days. - 

The little town of Newington, New 
Hampshire (population about 500), 
started a town forest in 1710. This 112 
acre woodland is said to be our oldest 
community forest. Through the years it 
has supplied materials to build the vil- 
lage church, parsonage. town hall, 
school, and library. More recently, 
planks and timbers for bridges and 
other improvements have come from 
this woodland. As much as 30 cords* 
of wood are taken from the forest each 
year for heating public buildings. But, 
to the people of Newington, their forest 
means more than a supply of boards 
and firewood. They use and enjoy and 
love this woodland at their doorsteps- 
a recreation and beauty spot that en 
riches the lives of all. 

Back in 1760, Danville, New Hamp- 
shire, founded a “church forest” to pro- 
vide the local minister with fuel and 
a place to pasture his cow. The min, 
ister, Rev. John Page, kept warm with 
cordwood cut in the church forest. 
When he died, sale of wood from the 
forest paid for his gravestone. Three 
trustees manage the 75-acre Danville 
forest. In the past 100 years the trus 
tees have taken in more than $30,000 
from timber products. 

The community-forest idea did not 
spread beyond New England until 
about 50 years ago. Only within your 
lifetime has the movement re 
“caught on.” The number of commu- 









Nebraska held the first Arbor Day | 











nity forests doubled during the past 10 
years. In the single year ending last® 
July 1, the number of community 10 
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ests rose 25 per cent and their acreage 


increased 37% per cent. 

Why have a community forest? 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, gave_these 
reasons for setting up a Town Forest: 

(1) As a demonstration area where 
people could learn how to plant trees; 
(2) To help young people get ac- 
uainted with the trees of their state; 
(3) As an “outdoor laboratory” where, 
by actual test, the kinds of trees that 
grow best in Michigan could be discov- 
ered; (4) To make everyone, young 
and old, “tree conscious.” 

Many other community forests play 
these useful roles. Most communities 
expect their forests to serve other pur- 
poses, too. Forestry in New England, 
a publication of the National Resources 
Planning Board, lists three main pur- 
poses for community forests: 


1. Watershed* protection 


Water! We must have it to quench 
our thirst, to keep clean, to make many 
commercial products. 

A community’s water supply comes 
from rain-fed lakes and streams, or else 
from wells that tap rain-fed natural 
“reservoirs” underground. 

Picture a storm beating on a treeless 
slope. Rain rips away precious topsoil 
and gouges out gullies and ravines. The 
water rampages away to flood streams 
and rivers. 

Skies clear at last. Storm-swollen 
streams shrink away to mud flats. The 
earth, which has soaked in very little 
of the pelting rain, dries and cracks. 

How can we defend our soil and 
cities against such onslaughts of the 
storm? Plant trees! 

Trees break the force of storms. Wa- 
ter drips gently from leaf and bough 
until! it spatters to earth. The earth 
drinks up the rain. Roots of trees, work- 
ing deep into the soil, have turned the 
earth into a sort of sponge to soak up 
rain water. 

Tree roots clutch topsoil and prevent 
it from washing away. In winter, trees 
shield snow from the sun. Snow melts 
slowly and soaks into the earth. Tree 
trunks of a forest form a labyrinth of 
obstacles that slow up water flowing 
on the surface of the soil. So, instead of 
being alternately flooded and dry, 
neighboring streams receive storm wa- 
ter more gradually. 

For all these reasons, city officials 
say: Plant trees on the land surounding 
your town’s water source. Then you 
will capture the largest possible amount 
of water for your town’s use. You will 
help prevent soil damage -and floods, 
too. 

The year 1930 brought the worst 
drought in local history to the region 
around Little Falls, New York. Many 
lakes, streams, and springs round about 
the city went dry. But both of Little 


Falls’ two water sources, protected 
since 1926 by forest plantings, contin- 
ued to furnish an adequate supply of 
water. 


2. Recreation 


Many forests created for such prac- 
tical purposes as watershed protection 
also become recreation grounds. They 
bring the outdoors to city people. 

In Cook County, Illinois, which sur- 
rounds the great city of Chicago, there 
are thousands of acres of county forest 
within a half-hour’s traveling time of 
most city residents. : 

The American Legion of Indiana has 
raised $250,000 to buy “The Shades,” 
a timbered area near Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. Its rocky ledges, waterfalls, 
bluffs, and ravines, and its 15 miles of 
well-marked trails, will be preserved 
for public enjoyment. 


3. Timber 


Communities seldom start communi- 
ty forests solely as a source of timber. 
Many towns discover, however, that 
they can get a tidy little income from 
sale of wood. Newark, New Jersey, sells 
Christmas trees from its watershed for- 
ests. In 1943 the city took in $9,587 
from this business. 

The Town of Troy, in southern 
Maine, became the owner of 3,000 
acres of land, after the former owners 
neglected to pay their taxes. In 1940 
the Town decided to turn 1,000 acres 
of this land into a community forest. 
The town forest has made a profit ev- 
ery year. Last year the Town of Troy 





rebuilt the local school with the profits 
from selling timber. : 

One forest expert estimates that a 
community forest increases in value at 
the rate of $1 per acre per year. In 30 
years, a 2,000-acre woodland would be 
worth around $100,000, if properly 
maintained. 


Forest Memorials 


There are other good reasons for 
planting community forests. 

Hagerstown, Maryland, is one of a 
number of cities that have created com- 
munity forests as war memorials. At the 
dedication, 7,000 trees were set out— 
one for each man and woman of Ha- 
gerstown who served in the armed 
forces during World War II. 

“A War Memorial Forest,” writes 
Margaret Hickey, public affairs editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, “is both 
the biggest monument and, in the end, 
the least costly that any group can 
raise. And, best of all, it breathes the 
spirit of peace, not the fiery breath of 
war. 





WHO OWNS OUR FORESTS? 


PUBLICLY OWNED Acres 
National Forests 178,000,000 
National Parks 6,000,000 
State Forests 11,600,000 
Other State Woodland 16,900,000 
Community Forests 4,400,000 

Total 216,900,000 

PRIVATELY OWNED 407,000,000 


Sources: U. 8S. Forest Service, World Almanac 


U. 8. Forest Service 
This was a barren hillside, until Minford (Ohio) School (background) chose it for 
a school forest. Here Aileen Bennett and Paul Garrett, who helped plant the 
original trees, take a look seven years later and find a flourishing grove. 












CONGRESS AT WORK 


OLEO VS. BUTTER. By differ- 

ent people, it’s called “oleomarga- 

rine,” “oleo,” or “margarine.” 
But many hard-pressed housewives call 
this vegetable oil product a real money- 
saver. Many farmers, on the other hand, 
call it the curse of the dairy industry. 

Margarine, as we'll call it, is a substi- 
tute for butter. Where available, it 
usually costs half as much as butter. In 
its normal state, margarine is white, like 
lard, but it can be colored to resemble 
Butter. 

For 63 years the Federal Government 
has levied taxes on margarine, to pro- 
tect the American dairy farmer. But re- 
cently Congress has received increasing 
demands to remove these taxes and some 
of the restrictions on margarine’s manu- 
facture, distribution, and use. 

Early this month the House passed 
and sent to the Senate a bill to repeal 
margarine taxes. The vote was 287 to 89. 
Generally, Representatives from dairy 
districts voted against the bill. Repre- 
sentatives from large cities (who speak 
for most of the nation’s housewives) and 
from the South (where margarine ingre- 
dients are produced ) voted for the bill. 

The House bill would eliminate the 
ten-cents-a-pound tax on colored mar- 
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garine, the quarter-cent-a-pound tax 
on uncolored margarine, and various 
fees now levied on margarine manu- 
facturers. 

But the bill aims to make sure that 
you know margarine when you eat it. 
Restaurants and other public eating 
places would have to label each serving 
as margarine or serve it in a triangular 
pat. 

The bill would not disturb existing 
state laws on margarine. Eighteen states 
outlaw the sale of colored margarine. 
Six states have their own state taxes on 
the butter substitute. 

The Senate will take up the House 
bill soon. Last year a House-approved 
margarine measure failed to reach a 
vote on the Senate floor, although it had 
been approved by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 





POLAR REGIONS 


LATITUDE 90. “Stars and Stripes 
nailed to the North Pole.” 
In those proud words Admiral Robert 
E. Peary proclaimed to the world his 
discovery of the Pole 40 years ago. 

Last week the Stars and Stripes were 
again “nailed to the Pole.” On April 6, 
the fortieth anniversary of Peary’s dis- 
covery, the U. S. Air Force arranged to 
drop an American flag at the “world’s 
farthest north.” 

The incident showed how much polar 
exploration has changed in 40 years. 
Today Air Force weather and training 
planes fly to the Pole and back in a few 
hours on regular routine missions. 

Peary got there the hard way. 

Leaving the U. S. by ship in July, 
1908, he set up his base in Grant Land, 





George H. Clapp 


Dec. 14, 1858—Mar. 31, 1949 
EORGE HUBBARD CLAPP was 


ninety years old when he died on 
March 31st. Rarely in those ninety years 
-was his name in the headlines. Yet he 
was one of the important builders of 
America. 

Mr. Clapp was a founder—more than 
60 years ago—of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, one of the world’s 
giant industries. Upon graduation from 
Western University of Pennsylvania 
(now the University of Pittsburgh) in 
1877, George Clapp went to work in a 
cotton mill; and then in a steel works, 
where he met Captain Alfred E. Hunt, 
with whom he organized a chemical 
testing laboratory. In 1888, with Charles 
M. Hall, the young inventor who dis- 
covered the practical process for pro- 
‘ducing aluminum, Hunt and Clapp 
organized the Pittsburgh Reduction 
Company, which soon grew into the 
Aluminum Company of America. Mr. 
Clapp was one of the leading officials 
of the company until he retired, and a 
director of many business enterprises. 

Great as George Clapp’s industrial 
achievements were, they were surpassed 
by his civic and philanthropic activi- 
ties. He worked quietly, often anony- 
mously. He was little known to the gen- 





eral public—though, through numerous 
channels, he devoted himself to the 
general welfare all his long life. 
Twenty-five years after graduation 
from his university, he became president 
of its board of trustees and was the ac- 
tive head of the board for 47 years prior 
to his death. A new science building at 
the University will bear his name. Mr. 
Clapp was also a well-known collector 
of coins, shells, and mollusks. His col- 
lections are now in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum—another civic activity he served 


as a trustee for many years. He gave un- 
known hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to educational and philanthropic causes. 
His faith in the power of education as 
the essential base of democracy was the 
key to his avocational activities. 

It was Mr. Clapp’s devotion to educa- 
tion that led to his interest in Scholastic 
Magazines. For almost twenty-five years 
—until three years ago—he was an active 
director of our publishing enterprise. His 
counsel, his kindly patience, his gener 
ous financial support were prime factors 
in establishing Scholastic Magazines and 
keeping them alive during the depres 
sion of the 1930s. Not once in his long 
association with us did he suggest that 
we emphasize editorially some specific 
viewpoint. His only concern was that 
we serve the schools well and promote 
education in its truest sense. He always 
had a special enthusiasm for the Sche 
lastic Awards. We are glad that George 
H. Clapp prize in the Art Awards® 
given for the best interpretation @ 
school life. We are sad that this priz 
must now become the George H. Clapp 
Memorial Award. It will be in memory 
of a fine man. We need more men like 
him in the world. We of Scholastic salute 
George Clapp and share deeply the 
sorrow of his family and his many 
friends in this last tribute. 

MauRICcE R. ROBINSON 
President and Publisher 
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" at the northernmost tip of Canada. On 
March 1, 1909, the 413-mile “dash to 
the Pole” began with dog sleds over 
the ice pack. 

On April 6, 1909, Peary, his fellow- 
explorer, Matt Henson, and four Eski- 
mos became the first men to stand at 
Latitude 90. 

It took Peary six months to reach a 
telegraph station in Labrador to an- 
nounce his discovery. 

Five days. before the message of 
Peary’s success was received, Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook, another explorer, had 
stated that he had reached the North 
Pole in 1908. Eventually Cook’s claim 
was discredited. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


MORE MOVES TOWARD 
PEACE. The long drawn-out Pal- 
estine conflict came closer to a 
formal finish last week when 
Trans-Jordan signed a_ general 
armistice agreement with the state 
of Israel. 
The armistice came after 33 days of 
negotiation sponsored by the United 
Nations at the Island of Rhodes. Trans- 
Jordan, with the best trained army of 
the Arab States, was Israel’s most pow- 
erful opponent in the Holy Land con- 
flict. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, acting U. N. 
mediator in Palestine, hailed the agree- 
ment as a “virtual non-aggression pact” 
covering “a combined front which ex- 
tends over the greater part of Palestine.” 
The 17-page document closely resem- 
bles the agreements recently signed by 
Israel with Egypt and Lebanon. 

Only Syria still remains technically 


in conflict with Israel. And in that coun- 
try a bloodless revolt took place on 
March 30. The army, led by Chief of 
Staff Gen. Husni Zayim, arrested the 
prime minister and his cabinet and 
seized control of the government. 

The cause of the coup is still obscure. 
Some observers think it is due to popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with Syria’s poor war 
record in Palestine. Another contribut- 
ing factor, undoubtedly, isthe growing 
economic hardships of the Syrian people. 

Last week the new Syrian govern- 
ment said it was willing to open armis- 
tice talks with Israel. 


UNITED NATIONS 


“NOT TO DESTROY BUT TO 
CONSTRUCT.” This was the 
motto of the recent conference 
of the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Three thousand delegates representing 
every important educational, scientific, 
and cultural organization in the U.S. 
and 28 foreign countries took part in 
this stirring mobilization of mental and 
spiritual forces for peace. 

The National Commission aims to 
enlist the active support of every Ameri- 
can citizen behind the farflung program 
ot UNESCO, the United Nations’ edu- 
cational arm, 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower, president of Kansas 
State College, the conference listened 
to many distinguished speakers, in- 
cluding Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, new director- 
general of UNESCO, Dean Rusk and 
George V. Allen, Assistant Secretaries 





Wide World 


Japan manages to stay only a step behind Western nations in scientific achieve- 
ment. The Japanese Broadcasting Company, now 25 years old, has now started 
experimental television. Equipment used is set up with the aid of U.S. oc- 
cupation officials, familiar with the latest developments in American television. 












of State, and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
of India. 

Splitting up into special groups on 
schools, press, radio, films, libraries, 
churches, farm, business, labor, and 
youth groups, the members discussed 
the technical problems of these media 
and how they could best be utilized to 
spread international understanding. 

“When my bicycle gets punctured, 
it has to be mended,” said Sir John 
Maud of England. “The jobs UNESCO 
undertakes should be’ just as urgent 
and practical as a bicycle’ puncture.” 

Among such jobs which UNESCO 
will undertake or continue in the next 
two years are: Attacking illiteracy 
throughout the world; reconstructing 
the schools of wartorn countries; pro- 
moting the exchange of teachers, stu- 
dents, and specialists; providing books 
for countries lacking “hard currency” 
through a coupon plan; and surveys or 
“pilot demonstrations” in Siam, Philip- 
pines, Afghanistan, Syria, Haiti, and the 
Amazon valley jungle. Thus UNESCO 
will take a hand in President Truman's 
“fourth point” program for helping un- 
developed countries. 


U.S. AND THE WORLD 


ATLANTIC PACT. Twelve for- 
eign ministers, including our own 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
last week signed the historic 
North Atlantic Treaty. 
The pact warns any aggressor that an 
attack on any one of these North Amer- 
ican or Western European nations would 
be regarded as an attack on all. 

The signing took place on April 4, 
in Washington, D. C. in a colorful cere- 
mony witnessed by President Truman 
and Vice President Alben W. Barkley. 

The twelve nations signing the treaty 
were Belgium, Britain, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, The Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, and the United States (see Mar. 2 
issue). 

On April 1 Russia lodged a formal 
protest. In a note to the seven original 
sponsors of the pact, Moscow charged 
that the North Atlantic Treaty was 
“openly aggressive” and directed against 
the Soviet Union; ran counter to the 
United Nations Charter; and violated 
many previous treaties and agreements, 

The next day, the 12 foreign min- 
isters representing the North Atlantic 
countries unanimously rejected Russia’s 
protest. In a joint note they declared 
that their new treaty of collective self- 
defense “is not directed against any na- 
tion or group of nations, but only against 
armed aggression.” 

In an address just before the actual 
signing of the treaty, President Truman 
declared that, “what we are about to do 
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here is a neighborly act. We are like a 
group of householders, living in the 
same locality, who decide to express 
their community of interests by enter- 
ing into a formal association for their 
mutual self-protection.” 

The President declared it was “abso- 
lutely untrue” that the pact is “an ag- 
gressive act.” 


WARNING BY “WINNIE”. “Eu- 
rope would have been commu- 
nized and London under bom- 
bardment some time ago” were it 
not for the fact that the atomic 
bomb is in the hands of the 
United - States. 

That was the keynote of the address 

delivered by Winston Churchill, Brit- 

ain’s wartime prime minister. 

The 74-year-old statesman came to 
this country to speak at the Mid-Cen- 
tury Convocation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The Russian leaders, Churchill de- 
clared, “fear the friendship of the West 
more than its hostility. They cannot 
afford to allow free and friendly inter- 
course to grow up between the vast 
areas they control and the civilization 
of the West.” 

He added, “thirteen men in the Krem- 
lin, holding down hundreds of millions 
of people and aiming at the rule of the 
world, feel that at all costs they must 
keep up the barriers. Self-preservation, 
not for Russia, but for themselves. . . 
is the explanation of their sinister and 
malignant policy.” 


EUROPE 


GLOBAL HITCHHIKERS. Two 

modern Vikings from Sweden, 

filled with the adventurous blood 

of their roving ancestors, are 

hitchhiking around the world. 
They are Ake G. Carlson, 26, and 
Borje E. Johnson, 34, of Koping, 
Sweden. Both men, Scouts since they 
were 12, are Boy Scout Masters. They 
left Koping on December 1, 1947. 

“Our home town newspaper started 
us off on the trip,” Scout Master John- 
son explained in an interview with a 
Scholastic reporter. 

In 1947 the newspaper published an 
article about the Vikings—the fearless 
Scandinavian seamen of the Middle 
Ages. The newspaper wanted to know 
if any modern Swedes were equally 
daring. The paper said it would like to 
see someone from Sweden hitchhike 
around the world. 





Wide World 


Global Hitchhikers (see story) 


Scout Masters Carlson and Johnson 
volunteered for the trip. 

Each carrying a haversack ‘and equip- 
ment that weighed about 45 pounds, 
they hiked through Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, and Spain. 

The two men talked to Boy Scouts 
in each country. In Spain they dis- 
covered that the Franco government 
has forbidden Boy Scout meetings. 
Spanish Boy Scouts meet “under- 
ground” in cellars. 

“We hiked about 20 or 25 miles a 
day by foot. So far we have traveled 
about 50,000 miles by foot, truck, raft, 
and ship. But after we crossed the 
Mediterranean Sea to Africa, we 
marched only about 15 miles a day,” 
Scout Master Johnson said. 

Hiking the length of Africa, the two 
Swedes found that eating was no prob- 
lem. They lived on bananas, pineapples, 
oranges, coconuts, and apricots. Friend- 
ly natives supplied hot meals. From 
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Africa the Scout Masters continued. 
steamship to South America. 


“We were in every country except 


Chile and Venezuela. In Central Amer. 
ica a guide promised to show us a short- 
cut for getting into Mexico,” Scout 
Master Carlson related. “A guide said 
he would take us through the Guate. 
malan mountains. He did—for two days 


and three nights. The third morning he. 


was gone and we were stranded.” 
But Scout Masters don’t stay stranded 
for long—not with maps and compasses, 
They eventually found their way to 
Mexico and the U.S. Now they are 
hitchhiking to California. With luck 
they will reach Australia, Saudi Arabia, 
and then get back to Sweden, where 
they expect to arrive in September, 
1950. —Tony Simon 


IN THE 48 STATES 


SEASON’S GREETINGS. Ward 

Brower’s hens lay Easter eggs 

with built-in colors. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Brower decided 
to shortcut the time-honored Easter 
custom of dyeing eggs. At his “Easter 
Egg Ranch” at Monroe, N. Y., he 
patiently crossbred native fow! with a 
specimen of the rare araucana chicken 
of Chile, which lays blue eggs. 

Now this barnyard Burbank has 
color-conscious super-hens that lay eggs 
in pastel shades of shamrock green, 
olive drab, shell pink, sky blue, and 
yellow. 

That isn’t all. He has developed an 
“Easter Bonnet duck,” a bird with 
feathered crest in assorted colors. 

“A friend of mine wants me to de- 
velop an egg that lights up in the dark,” 
says Brower. “Now if I could get my 
hens to sit on phosphorus . . .” 


HOPPER STOPPER. “Task Force 
Zero-Zero” is getting ready for 
the first mass air raids on grass- 
hopper breeding grounds. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
fears this summer will bring’ one of the 
worst grasshopper plagues of recent 
history in the West and Midwest. 
Last year 60,000 cattle had to be 
moved out of a large region of Wyo 
ming and Montana where grasshoppers 
ate all the pasture grass. This hopper 
ridden zone is now a “nursery” for @ 
new crop that—if not stopped early- 
will soon be eating its way eastw 
for several hundred miles. Then the 
hoppers would bed down for the winter 
and resume their march next year. 
To foil the assault bug experts will 
spread newly-developed poisons ovet 
the “nursery” area, using planes 
trucks, 
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hundred and fifty million Amer- 

icans will “stand up and be count- 
ed.” 

There will be no simultaneous rising 
to attention in farm homes and city 
apartments, of course. But from April 
1 to 15, 1950, the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census will count every man, woman, 
and child in the 48 states and three 
territories. 

Counting noses is the 160-year-old 
task of the Census Bureau. The Con- 
stitution provides that a census be 
taken every ten years, to determine 
the representation of the states in the 
House of Representatives. The first cen- 
sus was taken by U. S. marshals in 
1790. On that count the census taker 
in Philadelphia accidentally skipped 
Thomas Jefferson. The statesman had 
to pen his famous signature to a list 
posted in a public square for such over- 
looked citizens. 

Who is going to visit your family as 
a census taker next year? It may be 
one of your teachers, but let us quickly 
add that this “homework” is not yet 
definitely assigned. The Census Bureau 
is now working on a plan to arrange 
for a one-week school holiday next 


Jim: one year from now, nearly one 


April. For that period teachers would — 


be asked by the Census Bureau to 
serve as census takers (or enumerators) 
for small areas near their homes. 

We recently discussed this plan with 
James C. Capt, director of the Census 
Bureau, in the Bureau’s office just out- 
side Washington. Mr. Capt explained 
that the Bureau has been exploring the 
teacher enumerator plan in a number 
of states. For next year Mr. Capt pre- 
dicts that the plan will be put into 
effect in only a few states, because of 
the technical difficulties and complex 
arrangements involved. If it works ef- 
fectively, the plan will be expanded 
throughout the nation in later years. 

“Teachers did a fine job in volun- 
teering their time during the war to 
distribute food ration books,” Mr. Capt 





U. 8. Bureau of the Census 


Census Bureau workers reach everyone—even in frozen Alaska. 


related. “This time we plan to pay 
them for their work. They will be per- 
forming a real community service. 
Teachers appreciate the importance of 
the job to be done—counting our pop- 
ulation accurately, and learning how 
people live and work.” 

As a result of the 1950 census, the 
435 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives will be reapportioned. States 
whose populations have increased more 
rapidly than the national average—like 
Oregon, California, and Washington— 
will have additional Representatives in 
Congress for their additional thousands 
of citizens. States which have lost pop- 
ulation, or whose population gain has 
not kept up with the national average, 
will have fewer Representatives. By 
act of Congress, the total will remain 
at 435. 


They Count Everything 


Counting noses is only one of hun- 
dreds of useful jobs performed by the 
Bureau. The decennial census next 
year, for instance, will ask the head of 
every household questions such as 
these: Where were you born? Where 
were you living a year ago? What was 
the highest grade of school you com- 
pleted? 

From dozens of such questions the 
Bureau gathers information on hous- 
ing conditions, size of families, the ex- 
act number of workers in hundreds of 
different occupations, levels of educa- 
tion, and many gther items, right down 
to the number of hours it takes your 
mother to do the housework. 

In addition to the population count 
every ten years, the Census Bureau al- 
so takes a census of agriculture and a 
census of manufacturing and business 
at five-year intervals. The Bureau also 
makes surveys every month on current 
population and business trends. For 
these surveys only a small sampling 


is taken, scientifically chosen to pre- 
sent an accurate picture of the nation 
as a whole. 

All of these statistics funnel into the 
Census Bureau’s modest-sized head- 
quarters. There complex machines, 
some of them invented by the Bureau 
itself, tabulate figures at a furious rate. 
One such mechanical wonder can 
count 60 different items on a card at 
the rate of 400 cards a minute. 

Results gathered from mountainous 
stacks of statistics do not simply gather 
dust in Government storage space. Re- 
sults of the Census Bureau’s work are 
used, for instance, by manufacturers of 
diapers who want to learn about fu- 
ture increases in the number of their 
“customers”; by airlines plotting out 
new routes in areas of increased popu- 
lation; by labor and business groups” 
to judge past, present, and future eco- 
nomic conditions; by social scientists 
studying how we live; and by Govern- 
ment agencies which must have some 
way to guide the size and direction of 
their activities. 

Individual Census Bureau figures 
(like your maiden aunt’s age or the 
profit of your uncle’s drug store) are 
strictly confidential! But totals or aver- 
ages of figures (like the number of 
unmarried women or the average profit 
of retail stores) are available to all, 
through books, pamphlets, and reports 
published by the Bureau. . 

Census Director Capt is proud of 
the job done by the Bureau and by 
the thousands of enumerators, many 
of them hired only for day-to-day work. 
He recalls that in 1940 it took a young 
lady enumerator 15 tries before she 
reached him at his home for a census 
interview. And only after she asked 
the question about his occupation did 
she learn that all her efforts had been 
aimed at finding the director of the 
Bureau of the Census in person. 
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“This is Donald—the one | got so thin for last summer.” 


“4 sOW DO I LOOK?” “What 
should I wear?” “What makes 
a well-dressed girl or boy?” 

We don’t know whether it’s Easter 
parades, spring parties, or a certain 
redhead in your chem class that has 
you casting a critical eye over your 
wardrobe. But here we go making 
like a fashion editor. 


Q. Why is it that some chubby peo- 
ple always look neat, while others look 
so sloppy? 


A. The boy or girl who is a little 
broad of beam may have a harder time 
achieving a trim, fashion-ad front than 
the lucky girl with a model’s measure- 
ments or the joe with a track-star’s 
build. But the same basic rules of good 
grooming apply to all shapes and sizes. 

Often, teen-agers who are inclined to 
be roly-poly are self-conscious about 
their appearance and either slouch 
along, hoping no one will notice them— 
or else they abandon all efforts to slick 
@p, assuming they couldn’t look like 
& custom-tailored creation if they want- 
ed to. 

Posture is important! When Mary Jo 


slumps herself together, hoping to 
make herself look~smaller, she looks 
more like a butterball. If Mary Jo 


would stand up as straight and tall as 
possible, she would seem taller. The 
more height she has, the less width she 
will seem to have. 

Did you know that correct posture 
will make your waist and hips measure 
an inch less and add an inch to your 
chest or bust line? Grab a mirror and 
tape measure and see for yourself. 

By the way, that “pleasingly plump” 
contour that distresses you now is 
something that many teen-agers out- 
grow. It’s what’ your grandmum would 
call “baby fat.” But if you fall into the 
habit of skulking along on the minus 
side of poise now, you won't look any 
more like somebody’s dream walking 






when you do start to slim down. A 
personable appearance is one-half con- 
fidence. 

The shortest way to confidence is the 
old short course in good grooming. 
You'll feel like standing up straight and 
looking the world in the eye if: 

1. You have that wonderful tubbed- 
and-scrubbed glow. That means a bath 
or shower once a day, a shampoo once 
a week, and a soap-water-and-scrub 
treatment on the hands and nails every 
time they need it. 

2. Your clothes are always in condi- 
tion—clean shirt or blouse (no dingy 
collar-line visible at ten paces, please), 
a perfect press in your trousers or skirt, 
and a shine on your shoes. Make a 
routine of checking to see that there 
are no missing parts in your get-up— 
buttons, snaps, shoes that need re-heel- 
ing, or sweater elbows that need darn- 
ing, and no added detractions—a sag- 
ging hemline, a shirttail flirting with 
the breeze, a safety-pin masquerading 
as a stitch-in-time. 

3. All your clothes fit you. If you 
aren't a perfect 14 or 16, most ready- 
made clothes will need slight adjust- 
ments. Count such alterations into the 
cost of the garment. To figure you can 
“make do” with a suit that doesn’t 
quite fit is false economy. The prettiest 
dress in the world will look childish 
if the waist is too high, like a sack if 
the waist is too low. The best-tailored 
trousers will look sloppy if they are 
too big in the waist or too long at the 
cuff. 

Now, add to confidence a little know- 
how about choosing clothes that are 
becoming to you. The cut, color, and 


(iy ted 





fabric of a particular garment have a 
lot to do with how you look in it. 

A teen-aged girl we know was puz- 
zled recently when on _ consecutive 
days different friends exclaimed to her, 
“Peg, you're losing weight!” and “Real- 
ly, Peggy, you're getting fat.” Actually, 
Peg wasn’t losing or gaining weight. On 
Tuesday she had worn a dark-green 
dress cut along princess lines; on 
Wednesday she wore a splashy-print 
dress. 

A boy who is on the chunky side will 
do well to stick to suits in solid colors, 
preferably dark ones—navy blue, brown, 
dark grey. Squelch that impulse to buy 
a sports jacket with big checks or large 
plaid figure, chum! You may do well to 
turn thumbs down on brightly colored 
sports shirts, too. Large designs and 
vivid colors emphasize your .own di- 
mensions. 

Now in the Misses Dept. There are 
even more angles a girl can use to her 
advantage—because there is more va- 
riety in the styling of girls’ clothes. 

To look taller and slimmer, cultivate 
the following features in your ward- 
robe: tailored clothes (generally avoid 
“buttons and bows” or other frills); 
princess lines (with a few exceptions— 
a fitted coat may make you look bulky); 
one-piece dresses; matching blouses 
and skirts; up-and-down lines; small 
prints; solid, dark colors; small checks 
and plaids—if any; narrow belts—or no 
belts. 

Shy away from: big prints; light col- 
ors; mixed colors; plaids and _ big 
checks; horizontal stripes; wide belts; 
full sleeves; big pockets; peplums; 
round lines in hats or hair-dos. 

A chubby girl should avoid skin-tight 
jersey blouses—or any other clinging 
creations. These only outline too clear- 
ly a waistline or hipline that is wider 
than she’d like it to be. Unlike the 
clinging jersey, she may find*the clas- 
sic, easy lines of a pullover sweater a 
friend indeed. It drapes softly over her 
waist, disguising her exact proportions. 

QO. What is the proper way for a girl 
to dress for an informal Senior Ban- 
quet? Should she wear a hat? 

A. For informal dinners, girls should 
wear street-length clothes—a suit or a 
dress. You can “dress up” to the extent 
of choosing your Sunday best or a 

party-tvpe dress. A silk print or taffeta 
would be nice. But no hats. Hats are 
worn to luncheons or afternoon teas 
and receptions. 

For informal dinners, boys wear 
suits, of course (preferably in dark 
colors) and shirts (preferably white). 
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Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 





PICTURE OF THE MONTH: Notice how the twisting river in this beautiful Ansco 
picture leads your eye right into the center of the picture. Pretty super com- 


position, huh? 


CAMERA CLUB NEWS: 


Clear off a space in your camera club 
library, because here’s one book you 
most positively should have. 

It’s a book called “Color Photog- 
raphy Made Easy’—and it’s put out 
by Ansco. Far as I can see, this book 
will tell you everything you need to 
know about color photography. 


It’s got a chapter on indoor color 
photography, color portraits, how to 
process Ansco Color Film (with dia- 
grams), and a chapter on the use of 
color filters. Over 20 color pictures 
as examples. And plenty of charts. 
Like I said, it’s got information on 
about every phase of color photog- 
raphy. 

The price tag on it is 50¢—at your 
dealer’s. Get yours today! Ansco, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





SHOOT YOUR QUESTION: 


How can I get clouds to stand out in 
my snapshots the way they do below? 
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Answer: Put a medium yellow filter 
over your camera lens. The filter 
holds back some of thg strong blue 
light of the sky. 


Ask frAn SCO tilm and cameras 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research fo Reality” 








HOW TO MAKE YOUR SCENIC 
PICTURES MORE INTERESTING! 
With spring sneaking in, it’s time 
I told you shutterbugs some of the 
tricks a professional showed me 
about taking scenic pictures. 


Item one: When you take a scenic 
picture, line up your scene in the 
viewer so that the horizon line runs 
either above or below the center of 
the picture. That way, it won’t di- 
vide the picture exactly in two. 


Same goes for whatever’s in the 
foreground of the picture. Make sure 
it’s a little to one side of center. 


And if you want to get a road or 
stream in the picture, try to take it 
where there’s a bend in the road (or 
stream). It makes your picture more 
interesting. igs oa 

But don’t leave * 
me, yet, because 
here’s the most ~¥ 
important item of x 
all. With spring 
weather kicking > i 4 
up the way it is, you may think your 
outdoor picture days are pretty lim- 
ited. Just remember, though, that 
you can take good outdoor pictures 
in any kind of weather—cloudy or 
sunny—with Ansco Plenachrome, the 
All-Weather Film. 


And even if you make small mis- 
takes in exposure (happens to the 
best), the extra margin of safety in 
Ansco Film helps cover them up— 
brings you a good picture in spite 
of them. 

The name of the film, again, is 
Ansco Plenachrome, the All-Weather 
Film—at all dealers’. 















The 
Trick 


By E. R. Stuart 


They called him Dodo the Stupid— 


but he was stupid like a fox 


a child and all those who lived on 
Seventeenth Street in Brooklyn 
knew it. Even Dodo knew it, and he 
didn’t care. What could he do? 

They would make fun of him. Some- 
times they would play very bad tricks 
on him, suck tricks as only the strong 
play on the weak. It was very sad for 
Dodo because not only was he simple 
in mind but also he had the kind heart 
and the goodness of soul and always 
he would forgive. 

“Dodo,” one would ask, after some 
trick had been done to him, a bad one, 
“why don’t you get back at them?” 

“Aaaaaaaa,” he would answer for- 
givingly, a slow gentle smile on his 
face, large brown eyes moving about, 
wide with tenderness. “Aaaaaa,” he 
would answer. 

“Dodo,” another would say, “you are 
good.” 

Dodo would laugh in embarrassment. 
“Naaa,” he would say, walking away, 
kicking a beer-bottle cap making be- 
lieve he was kicking a soccer ball in a 


D:: Scapaforta had the mind of 


Reprinted from Collier's by permission 


of the author. 


game between his block, Seventeer ," 
Street, and the enemy block, Nine ~ 


teenth Street. Dodo would walk away, 
kicking the metal beer-bottle cap down 


a sewer, making a goal. Oh, joy in his. 


heart! 

So it was like that all of the time— 
Dodo silently taking punishment, won- 
dering-in his own inviolate soul why 
they picked on him. What he could not 
understand was that it was always the 
young men who had returned from the 
war who hurt him. This he could not 
understand. They, who had seen so 
much suffering and hurt overseas, 
would bother him. most of all, even 
though he, Dodo, had also seen service 
overseas. 

One day a particularly bad thing was 
done to him. He took a job for one day 
at Guido Angeleni’s clothing store, 
“Veterans giver special attention on all 
sales,” to clean out the basement. When 
Dodo had cleaned all the rubbish out of 
the basement and made it once more 
neat, he said to Guido, “Guido, I am 
finished.” 


Guido looked over his work and was 


Aatisfied and told him so. “Good job, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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As far back as she can remember, Henriette wanted to be 
a nurse. One of her happiest days was when she received 
her cap as a full-fledged graduate from Hamot Hospital in 
Erie. When war came, she was named secretary of a state 
Red Cross district nursing committee and recruited nurses 
for war duty. 
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During off-duty hours she devoted her time to public 
health nursing. When orders came for her unit to move to 
the Pacific, the Mayor of Capri petitioned the Army to 
Permit Captain Dorris to continue her work among the 
natives. The Army couldn't agree. 
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SHE HELPS PEOPLE 
STAY HEALTHY 


The Story of | 


Henriette Dorris 





















OSPITALS aren’t the only places where you find — 
Hi rcrses. Industrial nursing, Henriette Dorris finds, 
is a fascinating and challenging job.’ At General Elec- : . 
tric’s plant at Erie, Pennsylvania, Henriette helps give 
physical examinations to all new employees, besides 
being responsible for checking the medical records of 
all employees, and keeping stocks of medical supplies . 
in order at the main dispensary, too. During the course 
of a week’s time she removes cinders from eyes, band- 
ages fingers, sprays throats, and occasionally finds it 
necessary to drop everything to pack up and rush off 
to the scene’ of an accident. Her quiet efficiency as a 
nurse and her friendly, sympathetic manner, no matter 
how small the injury, have won her a warm place in 
the hearts of her Erie co-workers. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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In January, 1942, she acc 


nurse at the Erie Works. 
called her to active duty. As 


















oy the position of industrial 
ut the same day the Army 
Captain Dorris, she set up 


field hospitals behind the lines in the African and Medi- 
ef theaters of war and a rest camp on the famous 
apri. 


Isle of 





War with Japan ended before Henriette reached the 
Pacific. Back home in Erie, she again accepted the posi- 
tion as industrial nurse at the Erie Works. During noon 
hours now she often shows movies of her experiences 
overseas at fellow employees’ requests. 
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1. COMMUNITY FORESTS 

Place an F in front of each statement 
which is a fact; an O, if it is an opinion. 
Each counts. 5. Total 40. 


__1. There are more than 3,000 
community forests in the United States. 

__2. Every school should own its 
own forest. 

__3. Community forests should be 
used only for recreation. 

__4. In Switzerland much of the 
forest land is owned by communities. 

__5. American cities could do away 
with local taxes if they had well-run 
community forests. 

—__6. Some communities 
cash income from 
which produce fuel wood, lumber, or 
Christmas trees. 

__7. Starting a community, forest is 
the best way to make people “tree con- 
scious.” 

__8. Many communities plant com- 
munity forests to protect water supplies. 

My score 


ll. OVERSEAS AMERICA 

Complete each of the following state- 
ments by writing a brief answer in the 
blank. Each counts 3. Total 12. 

1. __S_is the nation that now 
owns the Island of Formosa. 

; is the largest island 

in the Ryukyu group. 

8. sis aa five-mile-long is- 
land, between Japan and Guam, where 
a bloody battle was fought in the last 
year of World War II. 

4.___——riis «=the «nation that 
owned the Bonin Islands before World 
War II. 


receive a 


community forests 


My score____ 


A BRONZE ACHIEVEMENT KEY will be sent upon 
request to classroom teachers whose classes sub- 
scribe to World Week. This key is designed as an 
+ — award, at the end of the semester, to the student 
with the best record in the WORLD WEEK CITIZENSHIP 
QUIZ. Questions 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


are based on articles in this 


Ill. OUR RECORD IN JAPAN 
On the line to the left of each of the 

following statements, write the number 

preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. Each 

counts 5. Total 30. . 

a. All of the following countries are 
represented on the Far Eastern 
Commission, which makes policy 
for our “occupation of Japan, ex- 
cept 
1. Russia 
2. Great: Britain 
3. Japan 
4. Australia 


_b. Under the new Japanese consti- 
tution, the emperor is 
1. a mere “symbol of the state” 
2. sacred 
3. the executive head of the Jap- 
anese government 
4. deputy to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers in 
Japan 

c. In contrast to our policy in Ger- 
many, in Japan 
1. there are no occupation forces 
2. force is used as a first resort to 
obtaining obedience 
3. orders are given to agvelected 
Japanese national government 
4. orders are given directly to the 
people 

d. All of the following are parts of 
our political program in Japan, 
except 
1. abolition of all Japanese cen- 
sorship 
2. development of a respect for 
human rights 
3. establishment of representative 
democracy 





4. expansion of “thought control” 


i 
ee ee ee ee eee 





—e. An unusual feature of the Japa- | 


nese Constitution is that it 


1. provides for a two-house legis | 


lature 


2. makes the prime minister re- | 


sponsible to Parliament 


3. outlaws war as an instrument | 


of policy 


4. provides for universal suffrage | 


f. All of the following are generally | 


regarded as accomplishments of | 


our military occupation of Japan, 


except 
1. demobilization 
soldiers 


of Japanese | 


2. establishment of a new con- | 


stitution 
3. establishing free elections 


4. development of Japanese in- 1, 
dustry to a point where it can | 
support the Japanese population | 


My score 


IV. WHO IS HE? 


for 





occupied Japan. 
Write his name | 
on the line below. 
Answer counts 6. 





My score 


V. PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAPAN 





This soldier is | 
chiefly responsible | 
control of] 


Using the numbers 1 to 4, place each y 


of the following events in their correct 
chronological order. Each counts 3. To- 
tal 12. 

__a. Attack on Pearl Harbor 

__b. Opening of Japan by Perry 

__c. Russo-Japanese War of 1904 
__d. Westernization of Japan 
My score My total score 
My name 


CQ for issue of April 13, 1949 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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forestry—A noun. Forestry is the sci- 
ence or act of planting and taking care 
of forests. Many colleges have courses in 





cords—Plural of the noun cord. Years 
ago piles of fuel wood were measured 
with a line or cord. A cord has now be- 
come the legal and official unit of meas- 
urement for fuel wood in this country. 


A cord is a stack of wood occupying 128 
cubic feet and, usually, placed in a pile 
eight feet long, four feet high, and four 
feet wide. 

watershed—A noun. A watershed com- 
prises all the land where the brooks, 
streams, and surface water eventually 
find their way to the same body of wa- 
ter. For instance, the watershed (or 
drainage area) of the Mississippi River 
includes the valleys of all the rivers that 
flow into the Mississippi, and the valleys 
of all the rivers and streamg that flow 


into the Mississippi's tributaries, and the 
valleys of all the rivers and streams that 
flow into the tributaries of the Mississip- 
pi'’s tributaries. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
Okinawa—6 ké na wa 
Iwo Jima—é wé jé ma 
Ryukyus—r'yo0 ky6oos 
shintoism—shin t6 izm 
Zaibatsu—zi ba tsd0 
Formosa—fér m6 sa 


= ee eee ee ee re ee te ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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What do you go infor7 


KEDS ARE MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR DIFFERENT SPORTS 





BIKE—has alive comfort and slip-proof soles—for 
biking, running, skating, camping. Neat for school, 
too. Brown, pigskin trimmed. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 
2% to 6. Little boys’ 11 to 2. 





STRIDE is a honey for fast, anti-slip action. Note 
soles. Inside, a Shockproof ArchCushion and insole 
Black, brown. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 22 to 6 





CHAMPION is a real tennis “pro” shoe—light and 
fast, with anti-slip crepe soles, and easy Shockproof 
Arch Cushion and insole. White, blue. Men’s 6 to 13. 
Boys’ 2% to 6. Little boys’ 12'2 to 3. 





o Keds. 
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Short Shots 


FTER reading my masterpiece on 

Laura Lou Jahn in the March 23 

issue, a sophomore trom Cathedral 
High School (San Diego, Calif.) 
cranked up her pitching arm and started 
lobbing hand grenades. 

“Sure, Laura Lou’s a great tennis 
player,” her letter ran. “For a 15-year- 
old, she’s a marvel—as you said. But 
what doé$ that make Maureen Con- 
nolly? Maureen is only 14, and she’s 
polished off Laura Lou twice. 

“Maureen, who is a classmate of mine, 
doesn’t get around as much as Laura 
Lou and thus doesn’t get the publicity. 
But she’s a better player, and all the 
experts out our way believe she’s going 
to be one of the greatest of all time.” 

So last Saturday I tore myself away 
from my favorite weekend sport—sleep- 
ing—and visited the library for some re- 
search. What I found convinced me 
that my letter writer was right. This gal 
Connolly is hotter than a Turkish bath. 

Look at the titles she’s collected the 
past two years—the Arizona State 18- 
year-old championship (twice), the 
Southern California 15-year-old cham- 
pionship (twice), and the Pacific South- 
west, Colorado, Utah, Oregon, and 
British Columbia 18-year-old crowns, 
once each. 

All together, the sophomore from 
Cathedral High has picked up over 30 
pieces of shiny hardware for the family 
mantel. 

Maureen was 10 when she took up 
tennis. For years she was known as 
“that tiny poker face.” Papa Connolly, 
a musician, then put her on a vitamin 
diet and things started happening to 
her. In one year, she added five inches 
and 20 pounds. She now stands 5 ft.- 
4 in. and weighs 120 lbs. 

My dirty crack about pro boxing 
(March 2) made Dick Taber, of Scat- 
tergood School, West Branch, Iowa, 
fighting mad. Basketbail, baseball, and 
football are “pointless” to him. But box- 
ing is “man’s greatest art—the most 
glorious and skillful of sports.” 

Dick, old man, I like boxing—as a 
college sport. It is skillful and ex- 
citing, demanding split-second reflexes, 
strength, and courage. But as a pro 
“sport,” it is ugly, brutal and crooked. 

Do you know what the average boxer 
looks like after he’s washed up in the 
ring? Do you know all the conniving 
that goes on behind the scenes? Do you 
know what most managers and pro- 
moters will do to make a buck? 
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American Lawn Tennis 


Maureen Connolly, 14-year-old tennis whiz 
from Cathedral High School, San Diego, 


And what is the whole idea of the 
“sport?’—to beat up the other guy, to 
knock him unconscious. If that’s “glori- 
ous,” so is being run over by a steam- 
roller. 

“There’s a little village here in Ohio 
called Walnut Creek,” writes “a faith- 
ful reader’—Gibson Shanley, of Shady- 
side, Ohio. “Its high school has only 14 
boys, and 12 of them went out for 
basketball. Having no regular coach, 
they got the superintendent of a local 
clay yard to guide them. 

“How did they do? They won 25 
straight games béfore losing out in the 
district semi-finals!” 

Why - sportswriters -die- young Dept. 
In my March 9 column, I had an ex 
big league pitcher pass on some nug- 
gets of advice to beginning pitchers. 
The first thing he said was “don’t fool 
around with freak deliveries like the 
slider and butterfly. They may ruin 
your arm.” 

Two days later I received a note 
from Leonard Stratton, of Appalachian, 
Va.: 

“I am a young baseball player whose 
ambition is to play professional ball; 
therefore, I would appreciate some ex 
planation of those two pitches.” 

Nearly every big leaguer who uses 4 
slider or butterfly has his own way of 
holding the ball and throwing it. Un 
fortunately, I haven’t the time or space 
to take this up in detail. 

Tell you what, Leonard. Meet me in 
the right-field bleachers of the Yankee 
Stadium on April 19, and I'll toss you 
the prettiest butterfly you’ve ever seen. 
I've been throwing it for years. (No 
hits, no runs, one error.) 

—HERMAN L., Masin, Sports Editor 
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i4iTops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 


“AA CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN 
KING ARTHUR’S COURT (Para- 
mount. Produced by Robert Fellows. 
Directed by Tay Garnett.) 


This is a new movie version of Mark 
Twain’s humorous and satirical account 
of a Connecticut blacksmith who sud- 
denly finds himself transported back 
1300 years into the court of King 
Arthur. 

With easy-going, affable Bing Crosby 
in the role of the Yankee, it is inevitable 


that the movie becomes easy-going and, 


affable and loses much of Mark Twain’s 
barbed commentary on the customs of 
civilization, past and present. Now, 
that’s too bad—because Mark Twain 
really packed a punch when his Yankee 
started throwing his weight around 
Camelot. 

Nonetheless, this Paramount creation 
is diverting entertainment. And for an 
easy-going attack on knight-errantry, 
Crosby is the fellow we'd pick. 

The movie is best where it sticks to 














those amusing encounters Mark Twain | 
dreamed up. It’s disappointingly medi- | 


ocre when the script writers manufac- 
ture some limpid, sentimental scenes 
where Bing croons softly to a lady of 
the court. 

You'll enjoy the Yankee using his 
19th-century know-how to out-Merlin 
Merlin. You'll chuckle as he pretends, 
with a few magic words, to pull off the 
famous total eclipse of the sun that he 
knows from history books occurred on 
June 21, 528 A.D. And things get fairly 
uproarious when the Yankee, clad in 
his street togs and equipped with noth- 
ing but a lariat, rides out to joust with 
a heavily-armored Sir Lancelot. Nat- 
urally, our man gallops circles around 
the lumbering Lancelot, and eventually 
lassoes and hog-ties him to the astonish- 
ment and delight of the assembled mul- 
titude. 

Incidentally, the best line in the 
script for our money—and we don’t 
think it was Mark Twain’s, although 
he would have liked it—belongs to Sir 
Galahad. Galahad is portrayed as a 
hulking, blond specimen of manhood— 
the kind Mr. Leahy, of Notre Dame, 
would love to get his hands on. Gala- 
had strides around a ballroom, tabbing 
the ladies fair, and demanding, “Have 
I told you about my latest exploits?” 

By the way, the book that inspired 


all this wonderful fun is now available 
in a 25-cent, Pocket-Book edition. ‘ 
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Now—Flo-Ball! brings 
you the smoothest 
writing ever! Yours 
with Flo-control®, the 
new point developed 
by Flo-Ball to control 
the flow of ink. 
Writes with a dry, 
smooth, rich-dark 
line. Only Flo-Ball 
has it! Guaranteed 
to write to your 
satisfaction. 

“Little Jewel" (with or 
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Complete refills always 
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The Trick 


(Continued from page 20) 


Dodo. Here.” He held out five dollars. 

Dodo looked down at the five-dollar 
bill. “This is not what was promised,” 
he said. 

“That’s what you get,” 

“You promised me ten,” 
swered. 

“Take it or leave it,” Guido said 
harshly, and he dropped the bill to the 
floor, walking away. 

Dodo looked down at the bill and 
left it there. “Guido,” he said, “I want 
to talk to you.” 

“T’'m listening,” answered Guido from 
behind the counter. 

“You are a veteran. 
too.” 

“So what?” said Guido, hardening 
his heart. For him there was no veteran, 
but only the dollar, and already he had 
closed his heart to Dodo. 

“You saw so much blood and war 
overseas and you also got a wound 
yourself,” said Dodo. “Why do you do 
me like this? Are we not friends?” 

“No, Dodo,” said Guido. “We are not 
friends. I have no friends. My only 
friend is the buck.” 

This shocked Dodo, who was one in 
his heart with the Lord. “You must love 
your fellow man,” he said solemnly to 
Guido. And Guido said, “Blow it out.” 
He pointed to the five. “Pick up your 
dough and beat it.” 

So Dodo left the money on the floor 
and went to the door. “I was glad to 
clean your place free,” he said. 

“You are stupid,” Guido yelled after 
him. “You are more stupid than a fool.” 


Guido said. 
Dodo an- 


I am a veteran, 


Dodo went out of the store, and on 
the street he joined a circle of young 
men who were playing the number 
game with their hands. They were 
gathered in a circle, throwing’ out hands 
and fingers and yelling in big, loud 
mouths their respective numbers. 

One of them saw the pain and sor- 
row in Dodo’s face and said, “Hey, 
Dodo, what’s the matter with you?” 

“Today I worked for Guido Angeleni 
and he would not pay me the money he 
promised me,” Dodo answered. He told 
them everything that had taken place, 
and they answered him in a way that 
increased his sorrow. 

“You are stupid,” one said. 

“You are so stupid we do not want 
you here,” another said, and they all 
nodded. 

So Dodo took a walk. He walked 
down to the beach and sat on the shore 
to stare at the ships going by. 

He sat there on the soft sand with his 
back against a washed-up log, thinking 
somnolently how peaceful the world 
could be if only men lived with the 
goodness that God had put into their 


About the author... 


@ E. R. Stuart is a newspaperman wig a 


was born in 1916 in New York City and 
raised in Brooklyn in a fishing village 
near Gravesend Bay. As a boy he often 
went out with the fishermen and on 
these trips he heard many stories, in. 
cluding the one which became “The 
Trick.” A machine gunner in World War 
II, Mr. Stuart has written a novel about 
a man who pursues peace. The book is 
scheduled for publication next fall 

—_—_——>_—E>>——EEE 
hearts. Then suddenly he heard a light 
voice come to him. Dodo listened to 
this voice. He knew this voice well, 
Often he spoke with this voice, and he 
knew it was the Lord’s messenger. 

“Yes, little one,” Dodo answered soft- 
ly into the night, listening intently with 
his eyes closed. 

And the voice told him that the time 
had come for Dodo to make the wicked 
one, Guido Angeleni, answer for his 
unkindness. Dodo was told to outwit 
Guido in such a way that everybody on 
Seventeenth Street would know that he, 
Dodo, was a good and clever man. 

“Think,” said the small voice 
of a plan to outwit Guido.” 

“Thank you, little one,” said Dodo. 
“T will think.” Dodo rose from the sand. 

“Good night, Dodo,” said the little 
one out of the night. 

“Good night, my friend and benefac- 
tor,” answered Dodo, and he went 
home to sleep... . ° 

It was while he was sleeping that the 
idea came to him to defeat Guido and 
when he awakened the next morning 
his heart was as big as a balloon. He 
told this to people: “I am strong. My 
heart is as big as a balloon.” 

He did not mind that they spoke of 
him as Dodo, the stupid one, he who 
had been outwitted by Guido Ange- 
leni. Dodo did not mind all that was 
said to him—and much was said—be- 
cause he knew that he was blessed with 
an idea. So while they mocked him he 
walked with exultation because inside 
him was a golden scheme to defeat the 
arrogant Guido. 

He went down the block, past the 
group of young men who not so very 
long ago had returned from the war in 
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Burope, and these young men called 
after him, “Hey, Dodo the jerk.” 

“Dodo with the brain of an ant.” 

“Hole-in-the-head Dodo.” 

But he walked on confidently and at 
peace with himself. Dodo went down 
the street to Marco San Polo’s pastry 
shop and stood before the window, 
gazing fondly at the many cakes and 
pastries. He particularly gazed at a 
delicately made, crescent-shaped cookie. 
Dodo nodded and, when he stepped in- 
to Marco San Polo’s shop, made his 
frst move to defeat Guido, the arro- 
gant one. 

“Mister San Polo,” he said, address- 
ing Marco the baker, who owned six- 
teen cats which he kept in the cellar 
by day and at night permitted to wage 
war on the mice, “I would like to know 
if I may have one hundred of those 
cookies.” He pointed to the crescent- 
shaped cookies. , 

“Oh, my friend Dodo,” said Mister 
San Polo, who was an old man with a 
large nose and big mustache and also a 
big belly, “I cannot give you one hun- 
dred today but tomorrow at ten I will 
have one hundred for you.” 

“You will have one hundred for me 
tomorrow at ten?” 

“Yes, I will make them tonight for 
you. One hundred.” 

“Thank you,” said Dodo and he 
walked out of the pastry shop of Marco 
San Polo and across the street to the 
store of the arrogant one, Guido. 


Guido saw, him coming and stopped 
him at the door. “You refused the 
money yesterday and now you can’t 
have it.” 

“I don’t need your money,” said 
Dodo. “I come to buy a new suit.” 

“Oh,” shouted Guido, at once de- 
lighted and amazed. This Dodo, he said 
to himself, is a simple fool. “Come in, 
come in.” 

So Dodo was shown several suits 
and he took a blue one and said, 
“Wrap this up.” ' 

Guido carefully boxed the suit and 
kept up a running conversation about 
how wonderfully wise Dodo was in 
buying the blue suit. “And,” said Guido, 
“to show you my heart is in the right 
place, I will knock off ten dollars from 
the price because I owe you ten and 
youre a good guy.” 

“You are kind,” answered Dodo, 
shaking Guido’s hand. 

“Yes,” said Guido, and he promptly 
added ten dollars to the original price 
of the suit. “You will give me only fifty 
dollars.” You see how clever and 
shrewd this Guido was? Such men are 
everywhere. 

Dodo put the box under his arm. 
“Tomorrow I will give you fifty,” said 
Dodo. 

“Tomorrow,” said Guido, “you get 
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take the suit back. 

“Tomorrow I get one hundred from 
Mister Marco San Polo. At ten in the 
morning,” Dodo said. 

“Give me back my suit. I am not a 
fool like you,” said Guido, and he 
pulled the box from Dodo. 

“Come with me,” Dodo said gently, 
He took Guido by the arm and walked 
with him to the front of the store. “TJ 
cal] Mister San Polo.” 

“All right,” said Guido, distrustfully, 

“Mister San Polo,” shouted Dodo 
cupping his hands around his mouth. 
“Hey, Mister San Polo the baker.” 

The baker appeared at the door of 
his shop and looked across the street. 
“What do you want, Dodo?” he shouted 
back. 

“Will you have a hundred for me to- 
morrow at ten?” Dodo asked. 

“Yes, tomorrow at ten I will have a 
hundred for you.” 

A smile of satisfaction appeared on 
Dodo’s face. “Mister San Polo,” Dodo 


“Will you please give fifty to Guido 
Angeleni?” Dodo asked. 

“I will do that,” the baker answered. 

“Thank you,” Dodo said, and the 
baker went back into his shop. Dodo 
turned to Guido. “All right?” he asked 
pulling the box from Guido. 

“All right,” Guido answered reluct- 
antiy, wonder and distrust playing on 
his face; but at the same time he was 
thinking that Dodo was, after all, only 
a fool, so the danger was not great. 
“Here is the suit,” he said. 


So Dodo took the suit. With a feel- 
ing of jubilation he walked down the 
block, past all those who had heard the 
exchange of words between Dodo and 
Mister San Polo, all those who had 
jeered at him. He went to his house and 
put the new blue suit away. That night 
he walked about Seventeenth Street 
with a gentle air of victory. 

But, of course, the next day Guido 
was a very angry man. He walked 
across the street and said to Marco San 
Polo, “Give me my fifty.” 

Mister San Polo wiped his hands on 
his apron and smiled. “Just on time, 
he said, and went into his shop and 
emerged with a great tray of crescent- 
shaped cookies. He held the tray up 
for Guido to see them. “For you,” he 
said to Guido with a gay nod of satis- 
faction, for after all he was the best 
baker on Seventeenth Street. On Sev- 
enteenth Street? On any of the blocks! 

“For me?” Guido said happily. 
“Thank you, but one would have been 
enough. I am not much for eating 
cakes.” 

“Dodo said to give you fifty and #9 
fifty you get,” the baker said. 
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“No, no,” Guido said sharply. “Not 
fifty cookies. Fifty dollars, Dodo said.” 
“You are out of your mind,” Mister 
San Polo said with a laugh. “Very clear- 
ly I hear him. ‘Hey, Mister San Polo, 
give my friend Guido fifty.’ So you get 
fifty. 1 owe him a hundred and he said 
give you fifty.” He pushed the tray of 
cookies toward Guido. “Here,” he said. 
“T will cut his heart out!” screamed 
Guido, gesturing wildly with his hands. 
It had not taken long for the knowledge 
to enter him that the simple one was 
not so simple. “To me he does this!” 
he cried. “To me!” 
Guido rushed away down the street. 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 
Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Available in a wide 


range of prices. 


Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 
—''Badminton and ten- 
nis Strokes’ written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
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He looked for Dodo and found him in 
the circle of young men playing the 
number game. Dodo also saw Guido 
but he was not afraid, because, while 
he was gentle in heart, he was strong 
in body, and Guido knew this well. 

“Dodo,” he called quietly, respecting 
the strength of Dodo. “You have tricked 
me.” 

“How have I tricked you? Tell every- 
body here how I did it.” 

So Guido, with much embarrassment, 
told how Dodo had entered his shop to 
buy a suit and had tricked him into 
giving it away for fifty cookies. This 
story made them all laugh so much that 
they picked up Dodo and carried him 





| about on their shoulders, shouting out | 


praises for the newly found genius on | 


Seventeenth Street. After a while they 
returned him to the ground and he was 
surrounded by the young and old be- 
cause he had won their admiration. 
Dodo had defeated the arrogant and 
clever Guido. 

Then Guido said reasonably, “Is it 
right that he should keep my suit for 


| fifty cookies? Is that fair?” 


“Ts it fair that you should cheat him 
of ten dollars when he made your base- 
ment more clean than it had ever 
been?” Naitano Dellasandro asked, he 
who was captain of the fishing boat, 
The Fountains of Rome. 

“No, it is not,” Guido acknowledged. 

“Ah,” said Marco San Polo, who had 
entered the group. They all turned to 
him, for he was known for his wisdom. 
“Then,” he said quietly, and they lis- 


' tened, “you, Dodo, will go to your 


house and get the suit and give it back 


| to Guido. We will wait for your return.” 


Dodo, instantly respectful of his eld- 
ers, ran to his house, which was above 


| Rudo Bonasda’s grocery store, and in 


almost no time hurried back, carrying 
the still-unopened box. “Here,” he said 
to Guido, and added, “TI have not worn 
this suit.” 

Guido was about to open it to see if 
Dodo was telling the truth. 

“No,” said Marco San Polo, 
must trust a man’s word.” 

And so Guido took two five-dollar 
bills from his pocket and gave them to 
Dodo. “Here,” he said, and Dodo 
nodded and accepted the money. 
“And,” added Guido, “I am sorry I 
cheated you.” With that he walked 
solemnly away, shame in his heart, be- 


“you 


| cause like all people Guido was really 


a man of good will, but very deep in- 
side him. 
After that, all the men and-women— 


| the children too—greeted Dodo with 


admiration and respect. He was very 


| much loved that day, very much. And 


ever since then, Dodo is known, not as 
Dodo the simple one, the one with the 
mind of a child, but Dodo the clever 
one, he with the delicate mind. 





MILES o> FUN 


for only pennies of cost! 


Here’s your own, personal, mo- 
torized way to go places . . . at 
amazingly low cost! Smart- 
looking, smooth, comfortable, 
safe. So easy to ride anyone can 
learn in one lesson. So econom- 
ical owners report 90 miles and 
more per gallon. Takes the 
lace of your car, trolleys, 
eae Ends parking prob- 
lems, traffic troubles. Gives ‘ 
you quick, dependable f}* ? 
transportation anywhere ! 
you want to go... to 
school, factory, shop, 
sports events, out- 
ings. Thousands 
now in use. See 
dealer for a 
FREE ride. 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE 


















Built for SAFE riding 


© Brakes on both wheels @ 3-speed transmission 
© Big wheels, big tires © Brilliant night lighting 
@ Eosy steering and handling 


FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 


Help vour students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 


coupon now. 















CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 91, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please rush me. FREE Dunlop tennis books: 





Quantity 
“How to Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name. 
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Stan Musial used a Louisville 
Slugger Bat to blast his way to 
championship batting in 1948. 
Like all great hitters in baseball, 
Musial insists on _a genuine 
Louisville Slugger Bat. Year in 
and year out Sluggers are the 
. Bat of Champions. 
AT YOUR 


FRE DEALERS 


The Louisville Slugger Year Pty 
Book is packed with photos | > . 
records and highlights of |; 
the ‘48 Basebal! season. 7-9 
Get yours at your Dealer's ; 
or send 5c (stamps or 
coin) to Hillerich & 

Bra , Dept. S-32, | 
Louisville 2, Ky. PRINT 

name and address. 
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HERE'S ATIP-CATHY, 
TRY MLEEREX. /T HIDES 
PIMPLES AS IT DRIES 
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KLEEREX Makes Pimples Disappear Fast 


HIDES PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS AS IT DRIES THEM UP- 49 
MUST SATISFY OR MONEY BACK! AT ALL ORUGGSTS 


GRADUATION 


fo, SS. Statuettes 





24k gold-plated—514"’ high—gold 
inscribed plate with name, school, 
year graduated. $2.75 pestpaid. 
Liberal discounts for group erders. 
Write for literature for other Gradu- 
ation Gift items and Sport Trophies. 
ARLEN TROPHY CO., INC. 
42 Weet 28th St., New York, N. Y. 


SENIORS ‘rectors ce rates 
tiful and complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
teday for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
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LOOKS AS IF the General Instrument 
Corp., of Elizabeth, N. J., might be 
able to call a temporary truce in the 
Record War. 

The major record and phonogtaph 
companies have been shouting frenzied 
praises of their new records or their 
new vics that will play RCA Victor’s 
45 rpm discs or vics designed for Co- 
lumbia’s 33 1/3 rpm discs, while record 
fans have been getting slightly hysteri- 
cal and swearing off records entirely for 
the duration. And now, this New Jersey 
outfit suddenly pops up with the calm 
announcement that they have just de- 
signed a new automatic record changer 
that will play records of all sizes and 
all speeds. 

General Instrument’s record changer 
will play 10 and 12” 78 rpm (the old- 
style records), 7, 10 and 12” 331/38 
rpm discs, and the new 45 rpm discs. 
All records are played with the same 
lightweight pick-up arm. 

A dozen big phonograph manufac- 
turers are dickering to have the record- 


changing unit installed in their ma. 
chines. General Instrument expects that 
these phonographs will be in-the stores 
by the middle of June. The changer is 
comparatively inexpensive. G.I. expects 
it to be featured in a number of low. 
priced phonographs. (You may be able 
to buy a portable phonograph with the 
new changer for about $40.) 

How can the same changer play 
RCA Victor’s new records (which re. 
quire a broom-stick sized spindle) and 
the records which work on a standard, 
pencil-sized spindle? Easy, G.I. says, 
They have a detachable 1%” spindle 
that clamps over the regular spindle: 

Another advantage: The G.I. changer 
changes all three speeds of records au- 
tomatically. (If you have a vic that 
plays LP records, you’ve probably dis. 
covered the nuisance of having to 
change your 7” discs by hand.) 

As the new changer isn’t on the mar- 
ket yet, we can’t vouch for its quality, 
But it looks like an interim solution to 
the dreadful dilemma of having to buy 
music on one label only or of having 
three different phonographs. 

Of course, this changer isn’t the final 
answer. Eventually, it would be nice if 
all records were of a standardize and 
played at a standard speed. Or are we 
dreaming? 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 














1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 






Twenty-third of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





If athlete’s foot is a threat to you 
Wash your step and dry it, too! 

















To prevent scaly, itchy athlete’s foot, avoid going bare- 
foot in the gym or shower. Use disinfectant foot bath before 
entering pool. Keep feet, especially toes, clean and dry 
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Cy dag hs a) 
Query 


Notice to clock-watchers in class: 
“Time will pass. Will you?” 
Black and Gold 


Spoken Like a Gentleman 


James Thurber, the cartoonist - and 
humorist, attended one of Hollywood’s 
supercolossal premieres. When he was 
leaving the theatre Thurber turned to 
a writer friend and asked what he 
thought of the picture. 

“I thought it stank,” replied the 
friend in no uncertain terms. “What did 
you think of it?” 

“I can’t say that I liked it that well,” 
replied Thurber. 


Coronet 


Cause for Rejoicing 


Asked what he thought of the two 
candidates for the election, an enlight- 
ened voter replied: “Well, when I look 
at them, I’m thankful only one of them’ 


can get elected.” 
Coronet 


Don’t Expect Too Much 
Oscar Levant was listening to the 
World Series with a group of friends 
when one of them commented: “It’s 
not much of a World Series.” 
“What do you expect?” replied Os- 
car. “It’s not much of a world!” 


A Sultan got mad at his harem 
And invented a scheme just to scare 
“em. 
He caught a small mouse, 
Turned it loose in the house. 
(The confusion, he called harem- 


scarem. ) 
The Black and Gold 


Unimpressed 


Robert Taylor, who is enthusiastic 
about flying, was proudly telling his 
wife, Barbara Stanwyck, how many 
hours of flying time he had to his 
credit. 

“Now you can do everything that 
the birds do, except sit on a barbed- 


wire fence,” she commented. 
Coronet 


She Says 


Women’s faults are many. 
Men have only two— 
Everything they say 
And everything they do. 


Cleveland Heights H. S. Black and Gold 


31 
Life in the U. S. 


An American workman visiting Ber- 
lin was being shown around a Russian 
factory. “Who does this plant belong 
to?” he asked his guide. “To the work- 
ers,” the Russian replied. “And whose 
cars are those outside?” the American 
asked. “They belong to the bosses,” the 
Russian answered. 

Sometime later he repaid the visit, 
and the American showed him around 
a factory in Detroit. “Who does this 
place belong to?” the Russian asked. 
“This belongs to the bosses,” the Amer- 
ican explained. “And all those cars out- 
side?” the visitor inquired. 

“Oh, they belong to the workers.” 


New York Times 


Figuratively Speaking 
Spike: “Dick Morgan, who in your 
opinion is the outstanding figure in the 
field of popular music?” 


Morgan: “Mrs. Harry James.” 
CBS’ ‘‘Spike Jones Show’’ 


Logic 
When Henry Fonda was on location 
in Mexico a few years ago, he asked an 
Indian why he rode a burro and al- 
lowed his squaw to walk. 
“Because she doesn’t have a burro,” 
was the forthright reply. 
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THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture 


Does not fray - 





te us wat OFF 





DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .., THROUGH CHEAUSTRY 








Strong and resilient - 


Lasts longer 


These features make Du Pont nylon strings first choice 
among more and more players. You don’t have to worry 
about dampness or fraying. Nylon resists moisture. And 
each string is a single, solid filament that can’t possibly fray. 
Nylon is strong and resilient too. You’ll like it. What’s more, 
nylon lasts longer than ordinary strings. That means more 
playing time between restringing jobs—and plenty of savings. 

Next racket you buy or next time you restring—give nylon 
a try. Look for the nylon tag. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 504, Arlington, N. J. 









































when you mean 





You can never go wrong when you ask for PLANTERS—the biggest nickel 
buy in the peanut field. They‘re wonderfully tasty and wonderfully nour- 
ishing—the perfect between-meal munch. That’s why it is so important to 
look for ‘“‘Mr. Peanut’’ on the wrapper of the peanuts you buy. He is your 
guarantee of the freshest, meatiest peanuts on the health counter. For 
another energy treat, try the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar. The 
two will supply you with all the extra between-meal nourishment you need. 
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Ser TEACHERS 











India and Pakistan 


April 27 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


(Fifth article in British Commonwealth series. See last 
yeek’s issue for material on New Zealand (Apr. 20 issue). 
PAMPHLETS: Air View of India Today, Enrique Portes 
(47), Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Free. Pakistan, Lou 
Phillips (’48), Pan American World Airways. Free. Inde- 
pendence of India, Phillips Talbot (Reps. V. 23 No. 7, ’47), 
foreign Policy Assoc., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25 cents. 
India Since the Cripps Mission (ID 698, ’46), British In- 
frmation Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Free. 
The Dominion of India, The Dominion of Pakistan, Ben F. 
Crowson Jr. (47), U. N. Education Center, 334 Bond 
juilding, Washington, D. C. 12 cents. Twentieth Century 
India, K. Mitchell (44), Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 
Rast 54th St., N. Y. 22. Forty cents. 
ARTICLES: “New India: Free and Hungry,” United 
States News, Oct. 22, ’48. “Blood of Brothers Is the Prom- 
ise of Peace in India,” D. N. Mitra, United Nations World, 
Dec. 48. “There’s Business in India,” K. Nair, Fortune, 
Feb, 49. “Faces of India and Pakistan,” New York Times 
Magazine, May 30, 48. “Which Road for Pakistan?” R. 
Stead, Christian Science Monitor Magazine, June 26, °48. 
‘Freedom but Not Peace for India,” Senior Scholastic, Sept. 
9, ’47. “India (Special Issue),” Senior Scholastic, Jan. 
14, ’46. 
BOOKS: India, Thomas W. Wallbank (Holt, ’48), $1.40. 
Pageant of India’s History, G. Emerson (Longmans, *48), 
$4.50. Tumult in India, George E. Jones (Dodd, ’48), $3. 
Richer by Asia, Edmond Taylor (Houghton, ’47), $3.75. 
Here Is India, Jean Kennedy (Scribner’s, ’45), $2.75. Home 
to India, Santha Rama Rau (Harper, ’45), $2.50. Restless 
India, Lawrence K. Rosinger (Holt, 46), $2. My India, My 
America, J. Krishnalal Shridharani (Duell, ’41), $8.75, 
FILMS: India—12 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Editions, 369 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. Social & political 
problems. Heritage of India—11 minutes, black & white or 
color, sale. Pictorial Films, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22. Four varied films are available from Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18. 


U.S. Airlines 


May 4 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


The major airlines have a number of travelogue films and 
flm strips which are loaned to schools for the cost of the 
transportation. 

Pan American World Airways System, 135 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17 (all sound and color): Wings over Latin America, 
40 min.; Wings to Alaska, 25 min.; Weekend in Bermuda, 
15 min.; Wings over Ireland, 30 min.; Wings to Cuba and 
4 Caribbean, 25 min.; Wings to Mexico and Guatemala, 

min. 

United Air Lines, United Air Lines Bldg., Chicago 38, 
Iil., or contact your nearest branch office, Attention: Traffic 
& Sales Office, for these two: Highway to Hawaii, 28 min., 








color; Yellowstone and the Grand Tetons, 80 min., color. 


} Write Attention: School & College Service for: Growth of 





WAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH 


THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Air Passenger and Mail Services in the U. S. in Past 25 
Years. 

Institute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th St., New York 
17, for Flight to the Sun, 40 min., color. (Story of trip to 
the Southwest.) 

Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill., for the following filmstrips (produced by United Air 
Lines): Mainliner Meals, 30 frames, color; Behind the 
Scenes of a Coast-to-Coast Flight, 56 frames; Coast-to- 
Coast: Geography from the Air, 55 frames; Seeing the Air- 
port, 34 frames; and Global Concepts:and the Age of Flight, 
24 frames. 


Nicaragua 


May 4th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Nicaragua, the Birthplace of Ruben 
Dario, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr. (12¢), 1947, United Nations 
Education Center, 384 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
Nicaragua—Lakes and Volcanos (10¢), 1944, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Managua (5¢), 1945, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. Nicaragua (American Nation 
Series), 1944 (5¢), Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. 

ARTICLES: “All Nicaragua Is His Hacienda,” by O. Gon- 
di, United Nations World, March 1948. “Nicaragua” 
(United Nations Series), World Week, January 13, 1947. 
“Land of Lakes and Volcanoes,” by Luis Marden, National 
Geographic Magazine, August 1944. 7" 

BOOKS: Wings Over Central America, by Pachita Crespi, 
$2.75 (Scribnér, 1947). The Rainbow Republics, by Ralph 
Hancock, $4.00 (McCann, 1947). Middle America, by 
C. M. Wilson, $3.50 (Norton, 1944). Other Young Ameri- 
cans, by Delia Goetz, $3.00 (Morrow, 1948). 


Our Young Citizens 


May 11 in World Week 


FILMS: A U.S. Community and Its Citizens, 20 min., 
United World Castle Div., 105 E. 106th St., New York, sale. 
Interdependence and unity of a typical community, seen 
through students’ study of their community to learn what 
it means to them and what their part in it is. 

Junior Citizen, 19 min., rent or sale, Gateway Produc- 
tions, Inc., 40 Fremont St., San Francisco 5. Good citizen- 
ship in our democracy (common understanding, fitting into 
our economic life, conservation). 

Learning Democracy Through School Community Projects, 
20 min., color, sale or rent, Locke Films, Inc., 120 W. 
Lovell St., Kalamazoo 8, Mich. How Michigan public schools 
and communities provide opportunities for democratic pro- 
cedure experiences: student councils, safety patrols, confer- 
ences, parent-teacher-student organizations, youth centers, 
etc. 

FILMSTRIP: Democracy at Work, 38 frames, color, sale, 
produced by Curriculum Films, distributed by Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Introduction to differences between democracy and dicta- 
torship through people of “Fairtown.” 





Off the Press 


The Proper Study of Mankind... An 
Inquiry into the Science of Human 
Relations, by Stuart Chase. Harper, 
N. Y. 311 pp., $3. 


If the man on the street thinks him- 
self an economist as good as the pro- 
fessors, it is because economists have 
been notably unsuccessful in predicting 
the ups and downs of our business cy- 
cles. The achievements of social scien- 
tists should not, however, according to 
the nation’s foremost popularizer of in- 
tensive economic researches, be cloud- 
ed by foggy forecasts. 

In a single volume, he has attempted 
to present the most promising findings 
of social scientists in fields as widely 
separated as psychological testing for 
aviation cadets during World War II, 
and the cross-cultural index at Yale, 
which supplied our Navy with valuable 
information preliminary to invasion of 
the Marshalls. That he has succeeded 
so admirably is a tribute to his gift for 
never losing sight of the forest no mat- 
ter how numerous the trees. 

There are chapters on the measure- 
ment of public opinion, labor-manage- 
ment relations, scientists and race, 
common patterns of mankind, lessons 
in peace and war, theories of learning, 
and a final section in which the essen- 
tial role’ of the social scientist in our 
changing society is evaluated. That so- 
cial scientists are using the scientific 
methods with increasing effectiveness is 
amply documented in this outstanding 
survey of the field. When social scien- 
tists work out a theory of human rela- 
tionships which can keep the world at 
peace, other problems will be minutia. 


Understanding Yourself, by William C. 
Menninger, M.D. Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4. 52 pp. (pamphlet), 75¢. 


“Understanding why one often be- 
hayes in a particular way is the first 
step toward stopping this unhealthy 
behavior.” In a brief booklet, Dr. Men- 
ninger, a psychiatrist, explains to boys 
and girls of high school age why they 
behave as they do. In large part, the 
information will be reassuring to all of 
us who imagine our problems are pe- 
culiar. That the road to emotional ma- 
turity is a tortuous one, but that we 
can come close to the goal, is made 
clear ift simple straightforward lan- 
guage. 

Teachers, and guidance counsellors 
in particular, will want to read this 
pamphlet and, perhaps, place it in the 
hands of pupils who can absorb its les- 
sons. 


The Art of Conference, by Frank Wal- 
ser. Harper, N. Y. 206 pp., $3. 


The conference is an old democratic 
institution. That so many conferences 
lead nowhere is due in large part to 
careless preparation of conditions es- 
sential for effective conferring. The au- 
thor has drawn upon his world-wide 
experience, ranging from teaching a 
class of twelve adolescents, who con- 
sidered the city’s problem of destroying 
an old section of Lyons for sanitary rea- 
sons, to participation as a director of 
relief in postwar Poland. The structure 
of the sound conference, he has 
evolved, can be roughly classified un- 
der a dozen heads which include selec- 
tion of members, preparation of an 
outline, chairmanship, summing up, 
and clinching the results. These are ex- 
plained at length in this revised edition 
of a standard work. 

Practical school administrators will 
find this distillation of common sense 
and experience a useful check on their 
current practices. 


Textbook Improvement and Interna- 
tional Understanding, by I. James 
Quillen. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 78 pp. 
(pamphlet), $1. 


As long ago as 1889, the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference “urged that 
textbooks be purged of false ideas 
about the nature and causes of war.” 
That UNESCO is encouraging textbook 
revision, more than a half-century later, 
is not surprising since both wars and 
textbooks are still with us. That the lat- 
ter contribute to the former cannot be 
definitely determined; but it is just as 


“4 


well that no book go unturned in” 
posing the roots of war. 

Professor Quillen surveys the 
of textbook revision and improvem 
in the United States as part of a we 
wide plan by UNESCO to increase § 
ternational understanding through t 
books. He has made a clear analysigs¢ 
research, since World War I, on te 
book treatment of relations be 
the U. S. and England, civic atti 
toward war and peace, the Far 
Latin America, Canada, and minomi 
groups in American textbooks. His 
ommendations for textbook improvg 
ment directed to the U. S. Nation 
Commission for UNESCO and to 
parent body itself are models of c' 
as is his plan for textbook-ana 
projects. * 


Facts on File Yearbook 1948. The fj 
dex of World Events. Facts on F 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18. 
pp. + 102 pp. index. $25. 


Since 1940 it has been possible 
keep abreast of whirling news develgy 
ments by reference to the weekly 4 
gests of Facts on File: issues during ti 
past year are collected in this sin 
volume and summarize briefly but 
jectively news items in world affaim 
national affairs, foreign affairs, I 
America, arts and sciences, educati@ 
and religion, obituaries, sports, final 
and economics, and miscellaneous ne 
events. a 

The volume also contains a chrom 
ology of outstanding events of 19 
and condensed analyses of major n 
areas such as “The Trend in Wa 
Affairs,” by William Shirer; “The ¥ 
in Science,” by David Dietz; “The I 
erary Spotlight,” by A. J. Barnow 
Educators would have welcomed a § 
cial article summarizing educatio# 
developments during the year. 


University Debaters’ Annual. Vol. 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 325 8 
$2.50. 


Apart from its uséfulness to debaté 
this series is a reservoir of materials 
both sides of controversial issues} 
the current issue, arguments are 
sented on Federal World Governmet 
The Marshall Plan, Anglo-American 
liance, The Church in World Af 
Universal Military Training, State 
cialism and Democracy, Comp 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes, 1 
Federal Security Planning. Each of 
forensic events (debates, round-ta 
discussions, and forums) is pref 
by an outline of the affirmative 
negative views. The body of the ci 
ter consists of a stenographic ace 
of the discussion. There follows a ¢ 
prehensive bibliography of books, 
phlets and documents. 

Howarp L. H 
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